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PREFACE. 



The publication of this tract is not the 
consequence of any impression that the ar- 
gument in behalf of Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishments stands in need of my aid, for 
the conviction and satisfaction of those who 
are well acquainted with the past and ex- 
isting state of the controversy. Perhaps 
no argument, on a subject respecting which 
wise men have differed, was ever more tri- 
umphant than that by which the cause of 
ecclesiastical establishments has been main- 
tained. It was, therefore, scarcely possible 
for me to entertain a hope that they who 
had perused deliberately, and yet in vain, 
either all, or nearly all, that had been writ- 
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ten in support of such establishments, were 
to be more convinced by such additional 
views of the subject as I should have it in 
my power to present. But it has appeared 
to me, notwithstanding, that such a state- 
ment and review of the argument as that 
which I now offer, is at present powerfully 
called for. There is ground to believe that, 
for a long time, the argument for and against 
church establishments occupied but a very 
small share of public attention. With the 
exception, it may be, of some dissenters, it 
is believed that very few, indeed, of the 
laity gravely considered it. The existing 
circumstances seemed to excuse them for 
neglecting it ; there was nothing that seem- 
ed to endanger our ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, or bring them into question. But, 
in our day, institutions coeval with them 
are in the course of being changed or mo- 
dified ; and men are, in consequence, pre- 
pared to analyze and examine the princi- 
ples and foundation of every institution, 
whether civil or religious. The enemies of 
ecclesiastical establishments are very na- 
turally taking advantage of this state of the 
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public mind for accomplishing the subver- 
sion of institutions which they disapprove ; 
some men, whom the public had a right to 
believe friendly to the general principle of 
a church establishment, have recently ex- 
pressed their opinion against it ; — and, in 
these circumstances, it seems to have be- 
come necessary that the laity in particu- 
lar, who have been hitherto attached to an 
established church, be earnestly invited to 
examine its foundations. 

What is proposed will, of course, admit 
of due attention being paid to any thing 
that can be regarded as new in the objec- 
tions which are urged in the present day. 
It will also admit of my presenting such 
auxiliary views of the argument as have oc- 
curred to my own mind. And it is hoped 
that nothing can be understood as forbid- 
ding me to advert — assuredly not with a 
disposition to retaliate, but in the spirit of 
such self-defence as is consistent with 
Christian charity — to the attacks which 
have been recently made on the Clergy of 
that national church to which I have the 
honour to belong. 
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IMTEODUCTOBY STATEMENT OF THE aUESTION AT ISSUE, 
VITH A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND PBOGBESS 
or THE CONTBOVEBSY. 

It has been very generally regarded as indis- 
pensable, for the maintenance of true religion, that 
a particular order of men should be set apart for 
ministering to others in what concerns the inte- 
rest of their immortal souls. The Divine Author 
of the Christian Faith, and his Apostles also un- 
der his guidance and direction, afforded in this re- 
spect an example, accompanied with correspond- 
ing exhortations, which few men have been dis- 
posed to call in question as a rule of duty 

The preaching of the Gospel and the admini- 
gtration of its ordinances being the more peculiar 
work assigned to this order of men, it has been 
very generally accounted necessary, for the main* 
tenance of unity in the faith, that all and each of 
them should give some pledge for their own un- 
derstanding or interpretation of the Christian doc- 
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trine being conformable to that of the particular 
society of Christians, in which they are to exercise 
their sacred functions. For this purpose creeds 
and confessions have been recognised, as standards 
to which men might appeal upon any points of 
doctrine, respecting which there have been con- 
flicting interpretations of the language of Scrip- 
ture ; and a written acknowledgment of the au- 
thority of such standards has been required of those 
who were to be ordained to the ministry of the 
gospel. 

As an additional security, office-bearers have 
been appointed, or ecclesiastical judicatories esta- 
blished, to which every minister of the word should 
be individually responsible for his stedfastness in 
the faith which he had once professed, as well as 
for his faithful discharge of all the duty to which 
he had solemnly pledged himself ; and power has 
been lodged in such office-bearers or judicatories 
'4e east off, or eject from his sacred office, every 
heinous or obstinate offender. 

For the more perfect peace and good order of 
the church, as consisting of laity as well as clergy, 
these office-bearers or judicatories have been, at 
the same time, authorised to exercise a salutary 
discipline over all the members of their own com« 
munion. 

But even these arrangements, which seem to be 
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all that constitute an ecclesiastical establishment 
as unconnected with the state, have not been ac- 
counted sufficient in themselves for upholding the 
visible church upon earth, and for extending its 
benefits equally to all those to whom the Great 
Head of the Church required that his Gospel should 
be preached ; it has been accounted necessary that 
the church should enjoy the protection and aid of 
the state for the accomplishment of its objects, 
and that, with this view, its ministers should be 
maintained at the public expense, instead of being 
left dependent on the particular congregations 
among whom they should exercise their functions. 

What has been thus premised may perhaps be 
accepted as an outline of all that is essential to an 
ecclesiastical establishment. Various modifications 
of the system have been adopted for the purpose 
of accommodating it to the peculiar circumstances^ 
of different ages and nations. The peculiarities!^ 
of these may be either right or wrong ; I am not 
to be understood as either approving or condemn- 
ing them. In this publication I have no view to 
defend what is peculiar, even in that established 
church to which I have the honour to belong. It 
is only to the general principles of an ecclesiastic 
eal establishment that I solicit attention; and, 
ev«a in reference to these, I am willing to believe 
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that the discussion admits of being so modified as 
to be materially abridged. 

Though the right of laymen, both to preach the 
Gospel and to administer its ordinances, is far 
from being renounced by some, they who maintain 
it, in the present times, have the merit of serving 
€rod in their own way, without disturbing others 
by any remonstrance against an opposite practice* 
In these circumstances, it would certainly be pain- 
ful to enter, without necessity, into a discussion 
of what relates to them ; and it is hoped that the 
necessity of doing so may be superseded, in a way 
which will equally supersede discussion relative 
either to creeds and confessions, or to the jurisdic- 
tion of ecclesiastical courts. For if it shall be 
shewn to be essential to the cause of religion that 
such a connection be maintained between church 
and state as may ensure to the church both the 

Ctection and the aid of the civil government, the 
is of independency will be at once subverted^ 
and the distinguishing tenets of independents, in 
reference to the particular points in question, will 
be found obviously inadmissible. In order to the 
civil government extending its protection and aid 
to the church, there must be mutual confidence be- 
tween church and state. But how shall the civil 
government put confidence in the church, if it 
know not the men who have the charge of her 
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concerns — if there be no professional badge or 
characteristic by which they are to be distinguish- 
ed from the great mass of society ? Or how shall 
the civil government have confidence in the minis- 
ters of the church, if they shall not, by a declared 
adherence to some particular creed or confession, 
give the requisite pledge against their preaching 
and inculcating what might be subversive of the 
peace and good order of civil society ? How shall 
the civil government confide in the church even 
for such an administration of her own concerns as 
may be conducive to the public weal, if she wilful- 
ly deny to herself the advantage of such ah effi- 
cient jurisdiction as must be obeyed by all who 
belong to her communion ? 

Upon these grounds, it is conceived that the 
whole defence of an ecclesiastical establishment 
may be safely limited to a defence of the requisite 
connection between church and state, except in so 
far as a defence of its other constituent parts shdft 
be unavoidably included in a defence of that con- 
nection. — ^It is against this connection, almost ex- 
clusively, that the adversaries of ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments have directed their attack ; in this 
respect, the field of controversy is of their own 
choosing ; and, upon it, there is no disposition in 
others to decline such a contest as may be essential 
to self-defence. — ^But, in order to a more effectual 
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developement of the grounds and principles on 
which the determination of the case must depend^ 
it will be useful to attend, in the outset, to the 
most material circumstances connected with the 
origin and progress of the controversy. 

The objection to ecclesiastical establishments as 

connected with the state, is not of very distant or 

early origin. We can look back on the circum* 

ill^ stances of the Christian world, and the opinions 

or sentiments of men respecting such establish- 
* ments, before any opposition to them was contemn 
plated. We can also look back — ^with assurance 
of not being deceived — on all the circumstances 
connected with the origin of that opposition, as- 
certain the credit due to its authors, and form an 
estimate of the events by which it was influenced, 
and to which it still bears a close and faithful re- 
semblance. 

^ It is well known that no objection was made to 
an establishment of the Church of Christ in con- 
nection with the state, at the time when such an 
establishment was first devised and carried into 
effect by Constantine the Roman Emperor. It 
was, on the contrary, hailed by the Christian 
world, as a blessed and glorious event. — ^Were the 
Christians, then, of that day altogether unqualified 
to detect, under the semblance of a blessing, what 

3 
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were truly the elements of a curse ? Whatever 
might be the imperfection of their discernment, it 
would be rather presumptuous to suppose that 
they deliberately approved of what was manifest- 
ly unjust and iniquitous ; — a character which is 
now, without scruple, assigned to the leading prin- 
ciples of a church establishment. 

During what are called the middle ages, the ac- 
quiescence of the Christian world in establishments 
may, no doubt, be ascribed to profound ignorance. 
But what account will be given of the undeniable 
fact — that, at the glorious era of the reformation, 
not a whisper was heard against the leading prin- 
ciples of an ecclesiastical establishment ? It must 
not be ascribed to inadvertence ; for the subject 
appears to have commanded attention. Respect- 
ing some points connected with it, the early Re- 
formers differed in opinion. But even Calvin, 
while he insisted on restricting the power of the 
civil magistrate in what concerned the church, utif 
equivocally left to him all that has now been laid 
down as essential to an efficient and salutary con- 
nection between church and state. 

Shall it, then, be supposed that the great men, 
to whose learning and discernment — to whosejudg-^ 
ment and energy — to whose independent and un- 
daimted minds, animated by zeal for the glory of 
God — ^we are at this hour indebted for all the 
blessings which we enjoy in the communion of a 
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Protestant and Evangelical Church — Shall it, in^ 
deed, be supposed that they either failed to detect, 
or had not the courage to redress, such a grievance 
as that which is now said to result from a church 
establishment in connection with the state? By 
their exertions and influence, the whole fabric of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy had been shaken to 
its foundation. So far as concerned those commu* 
nities of the Christian world, with which they 
were immediately connected, their influence was 
almost unbounded ; at the least, there cannot be a 
doubt that it was sufficient for the subversion of 
any institution which they could have proved to 
be either antiscriptural, or degrading to the Re- 
deemer's kingdom on earth. The previous sup- 
port and maintenance of such an institution, by a 
tyrannical priesthood, who were deservedly be- 
come an object of abhorrence, would only have 
fecilitated its overthrow. The history of the 
lEJbristian church, from which the reformers had 
derived their knowledge of all its corruptions in 
doctrine and worship, was at the same time open 
to their view for enabling them to judge whether 
these corruptions were to be fairly imputed to any 
thing radically wrong in the principle of an esta- 
blishment, or were not rather to be traced to an 
abuse of what was salutary in its nature, but, in 
the times of ignorance, perverted. Shall it be sup- 
posed that, in these circumstances, such men, as 
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we know them to have been, lost the opportunity 
of abolishing what was disgraceful to the cause 
of their Heavenly Master, oppressive to his church 
upon earth, and a grievous obstruction to the sal« 
vation of immortal souls? The supposition i^made, 
and in one view fairly made ; — ^for all men are li- 
able to err ; it is possible that even the men in 
question may have committed such an egregious 
error as that which is imputed to them. But, if 
we of the present day are to try the case, and to 
pronounce judgment on their conduct, we ought 
at least to proceed in the spirit of both caution and 
diffidence. In examining either all or any part of 
the question relative to ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, it becomes us never to forget that implied 
judgment of the case, which we have traced, on 
the part of men whom we have such cause to re- 
vere. We are not indeed to remember it for the 
purpose of being thereby restrained from the strict- 
est investigation, but certainly for the purpose t>f 
being deterred by it from such rashness and pre- 
sumption in deriving our conclusions as appear to 
be too natural to the human mind in such contro- 
versial discussions. 

At what time, then, and how, did the contro- 
versy in question originate ? 

After such men as Luther and Melancthon^ 
Zuinglius and Calvin, had detected and exposed 
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the corruptions of the church of Rome, — after 
they had laid a foundation for the deliverance of 
a great part of the Christian world from the ty- 
ranny of that idolatrous church, — ^after many of 
the princes of Germany had effectually aided them 
in their great enterprise, — after these princes as- 
sembled had employed the pen of Melancthon for 
preparing the well known Confession of Augs^ 
hurgy which was adopted by the great body of the 
Protestants as a rule of faith, — after all these 
things, but before the agitation in the minds of 
men, excited by such a revolution, had subsided, — 
an opposition to ecclesiastical establishments mani- 
fested itself with a ferocious aspect, in connection 
with an opposition to all civil government that had 
been known in the world. " There came to Mun- 
ster " (says Dr Mosheim) ** a certain number of 
Anabaptists who surpassed the rest of that fanati- 
cal tribe in the extravagance of their proceedings, 
'* Ae frenzy of their disordered brains, and the mad- 
ness of their pretensions and projects. They gave 
themselves out for messengers of Heaven, invested 
^* with a Divine commission to lay the foundations 
" of a new government, a holy and spiritual empire, 
and to destroy and overturn all temporal rule and 
authority, all human and political institutions."* 



it 
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* Maclaine's Translation of Mosheim's Church History^ 
Vol. iv. p. 103. 
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*^ The origin of the Anabaptists" (says the same 
author) ^* is hid in the remote depths of antiquity." 
But no man can suppose the great body of this 
sect to have entertained, at any period, such extra- 
vagant fancies as are represented in the passage 
which has now been quoted. It does not appear 
that the celebrated Wickliffe, who lived in the 
fourteenth century, and to whose tenets many of 
the Anabaptists adhered, had given countenance 
to any thing so absurd, or had even expressed an 
opinion unfriendly to the leading principles of an 
ecclesiastical establishment."*^ But it is not the 
less certain, that an opposition to such establish- 
ments, included as it had been in the creed of 
those fanatical men to whom we have referred, 
was soon afterwards maintained by many who 
bore the same name,f and that it constituted one 
of the tenets by which the whole class of men, 
who, in respect either of name or of principle, may 
be recognised as independents, made themselves 
conspicuous in England during the seventeenth 
century. 

The dissensions which, during that time, pre- 
vailed, proved to be one of those cases in which 
an Almighty and All-wise Being has been pleased 
to bring good out of evil ; they led to an ulti- 

* See NeaFs Hist, of the Puritans^ Vol. i. pp. 3-5. 
t Idem, Vol. i. p. 298. 
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mate settlement of the civjl government of the 
country; more just and wise than that which had 
been contended for by either of the great conflicting 
parties. But, so far as related to the principle of 
ecclesiastical establishments — that modified prin- 
ciple for which alone we now contend, — there was 
no compromise on the part of its friends ; the 
triumph of their cause was complete. With the 
advantage of returning composure and sobriety of 
mind, the great body of the public were satisfied 
that such establishments are essential to the inte- 
rests of religion in the world. It may, indeed, be 
safely affirmed, without any disparagement to the 
opposite party, that the vindication of establish^ 
ments had been ably conducted. But it is suffi- 
cient here to observe that, during the earlier part 
of the eighteenth century, the controversy on this 
subject terminated, and that the church was per- 
mitted to enjoy peace, without any violence being 
done to those who continued to differ from her in 
respect of either discipline, or doctrine, or worship. 
In Scotland more particularly, it seemed very 
unlikely that the question respecting ecclesiastical 
establishments should be speedily revived. For 
the concurrence of men's minds on this subject 
was nearly universal, — more nearly so, undoubt- 
edly, than could have been reasonably expected, 
respecting a point of such interest, about which 
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their neighbours in England had been so much 
and so recently divided ; and one remarkable 
proof of what is thus asserted will not be regard- 
ed as unimportant, in connection with those cir- 
cumstances of a very opposite nature which now 
seem to call for a vindication of establishments. 

Towards the middle of the last century, a few 
of the ministers of the Church of Scotland (re- 
spectable imdoubtedly for talents, whether their 
opinions were right or wrong) seceded from the 
National Church, for reasons assigned at the time, 
to which it is not necessary here to advert. The 
reader's attention is requested to the single point — 
that these men proved their fidelity to the princi- 
ples of an ecclesiastical establishment, in circum- 
stances which presented ' evei^ worldly induce- 
ment to forsake and abandon them. They knew 
well that, by their secession, they were to forfeit 
all the pecuniary maintenance which they had en- 
joyed as ministers of an established church, and 
were to depend, for their support, on the separate 
congregations that should adhere to them. They 
also knew that. they were to forfeit whatever out- 
ward and worldly consideration they had, as mi- 
nisters of religion, derived from the countenance 
of the civil government. Had they, in these cir- 
cumstances, be^; capable of yielding to the influ^ 
ence of secular £^ worldly views, or to that spirit 
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of jealousy and envy which these views are so apt 
to Douriab, it is obvious that they must have been 
strongly tempted to superinduce, on all their other 
objections to the National Church, a reprobation 
of that connection with the state, of which their 
ecclesiastical opponents were henceforth to enjoy 
the exclusive benefit Yet, in circumstances so 
trying, they remained firm in their adherence to 
what they still regarded as the sacred and salutary 
principles of an ecclesiastical establishment. 

In the standards of the church from which ihej 
seceded, it had been explicitly declared that " The 
" dvil magistrate hath authority, and it is his duty, 
" to take order that unity and peace be preserved in 
" the church ; that the truth of God be kept pure 
" and entire ; that all blasphemies and heresies be 
" suppressed, all corruptions and abuses in worship 
" and discipline prevented or reformed, and all the 
" ordinances of God duly settled, administered and 
" observed ; for the better efiecting whereof, he 
'* bath power to call synods, to be present at them, 
" and to provide that whatsoever is transacted in 
" them be according to the mind of God."* It had 
also been declared, in these standards, as the im- 
pcfft of Scripture, that the church ought to be 
" furnished with all Gospel officers and ordinances 
"...... countenanced and maintained by the 

* ConftBsioii of Faith, chap, xxiii. sect. 3. 
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civil magistrate."* To these declarations, taken 
in their broadest sense, the original Seceders in 
their Testimony made no objection. *^ On the 
" contrary," (says Dr M^Crie, one of the most emi- 
nent of their representatives in the present day,) 
** the whole doctrine contained in the Confession of 
Faith, and Larger Catechism, was expressly ap- 
proved and homologated."! Accordingly, the same 
respectable author has proved decisively, from the 
writings of many of the original Seceders, that, 
as individuals, and in their state of secession, they 
still remained unshaken in their adherence to the 
great principles of an estabUshment, as maintain- 
ed in the standards of the diurch from which they 
had separated. X 

From these circumstances, it might, at least, 
have been hoped that the subject in question was 
not one about which the peace of the Church of 
Scotland was to be very soon disturbed. Indeed, 
no considerable body of men, maintaining oppo- 
site opinions respecting it, have withdrawn from 
the communion of the National Church in this 
part of the United Kingdom, since the time to 
which we have referred. But some of the late or 

^ See Larger Catechism. 

t " Statement of the difference" between the (»riginal Se- 
ceders and the new Testimony and other Acts of the General 
Associate Synods p. 91. 

t Idem, pp. 91-97. 
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existing representatives of those original Seceders, 
whose conduct we have traced as entitling them 
to such respect, have not thought it unworthy of 
the name they bear to take a zealous part in op- 
position to those principles which the founders of 
their own church had in this case maintained ; 
and the tone of discussion, assumed by one of 
these gentlemen, — though likely to defeat its own 
purpose, — cleaves us in no doubt about either the 
result of the controversy to which some look for- 
ward, or the means which they are willing to em- 
ploy for the accomplishment of their object. The 
author in question does not conclude his lucubra- 
tions without distinctly threatening the civil go- 
vernment of the country. " If it fairly engage'* 
(says he) ^* in the contest, on this side" — ^the side of 
establishments — ** its existence is obviously staked 
** on the issue, and that issue can hardly be long 
** doubtful. The voluntary churches, with their 
" friends, or those who would inevitably be their 
** friends in such a conflict as we refer to, amount, 
we are persuaded, to full two-thirds of the whole 
population ; and besides the apparent equity of 
'^ their claims, and the moral and religious improve- 
** ments they wish to introduce, they hold out to 
the country the reversion of all the ecclesiastical 
livings in the empire as the reward of success. 
** Their spirit too is as determined as their numbers 
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are formidable." "In our country 

indeed (adds he) the employment of the sword is 
out of the question. The great majority of our 
" soldiers and sailors belong to that very class of 
" which our voluntary churches are chiefly com- 
" posed." * 

Such language cannot be misunderstood by those 
to whom it seems to be addressed ; but to them 
it can give no disturbance ; nor is it possible that 
others can be provoked by it to any reply but that 
of calm and dispassionate argument. 

* Ballantyne's ^' Comparison of Established and Dissent- 
ing Churches/' pp. 310—313. 

It is painful to advert to such language as proceeding from 
one who^ so far as concerns this wwld^ is no longer in ^' the 
land of the living." It is hoped that Mr Ballantyne now en- 
joys the reward of much faithful service to his Heavenly 
Master^ which had no connection with this or any other con- 
troversy. But this consideration will not supersede the ne- 
cessity of adverting^ even more particularly^ to some foul as- 
persions which he has unfortunately cast on the clergy of the 
Church of Scotland. If his character and talents be rated as 
high by the public^ as they appear to be by some of his sur- 
viving friends^ it is only an additional reason why such mis- 
representations cannot be allowed to pass without notice. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE DIVINE AUTHORITY FOR ECCLESIASTICAL E8TA- 
BLISHHENTS. 

Some authors have been williDg to rest the 
viDdication of ecclesiastical establishmeDts almost 
exclusively on the ground of public expediency ; 
and I have no hesitation in saying that, though it 
were not in our power to plead any other and 
higher authority, the vindication of such esta- 
blishments would be triumphant. But it does 
not follow that, knowing them to be countenan- 
ced and supported by Divine authority, we ought 
either to be n^lectfiil of this argument or to leave 
it in the back-ground. If it were not to be pre- 
sented in that prominent view to which it is en- 
titled, some might be inclined to suppose that it 
was abandoned as untenable ; and we should cer- 
tainly deny ourselves, not only the strongest 
ground, separately considered, upon which any 
cause can be maintained, but also an important 
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advantage arising from it in the subsequent part 
of the argument. 

It may be fairly pleaded that the light of na- 
ture, or the great principles of reason and con- 
science, which God hath implanted in man, direct 
us to respect and maintain ecclesiastical establish- 
ments as conducive to His honour in the world. 
If the light of nature call us to regard ourselves 
as the creatures of God, indebted to him and de- 
pendent on him for all things, it should certainly 
direct us to offer unto him religious worship and 
homage ; — and, if so, is it possible that it should 
not direct us, on fit and proper occasions, to pre- 
sent our worship and homage in such a way as 
may admit of every individual deriving counte- 
nance and encouragement from the example of 
his brethren around him ? Or is it possible that 
the individuals who constitute a nation, — connect- 
ed as they are by so many endearing and salutary 
ties, — should not feel It incumbent on them to 
provide for the worship of God being maintained 
among them in their public and national capacity ? 
Our duty in this respect to the great Being 
who made us is rendered evident in a way which 
wise men are not accustomed to disregard or treat 
lightly in any other case; — there has been a ge- 
neral and practical acknowledgment of it on the 
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part of mankind from the beginning. Notwith- 
standing the corruption and degeneracy of the 
human race, and the idolatry into which they 
were thereby seduced, they never lost sight of 
their obligation^ — as communities or in their col- 
lective capacity— to provide for the worship of 
that Being, or those imaginary beings, in whom 
they supposed themselves to live and move. In 
the more enlightened communities of Greece and 
Rome, the laws for this purpose were both strict 
and efficient ; and it will not be easy to prove that 
there was any nation in the ancient world, with- 
out some corresponding provision, according to its 
peculiar circumstances. 

It is natural to suppose that, to the adoption of 
such a measure, the legislators of every commu- 
nity have been induced, the more strongly, by a 
conviction that religion in some form was essen- 
tial to the good order and well-being of civil so- 
ciety. But this tendency of our Christian faith — 
its tendency to strengthen the hands of every civil 
government, in what is conducive to the public 
weal, constitutes a part of that argument for 
church establishments which depends on the prin- 
ciple of expediency, and will be presented here- 
after with more effect, when viewed in its direct 
bearing on the great question at issue, than it 
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could be, in the meanwhile, as a mere auxiliary to 
the evidence for Divine authority. 

I would therefore, without farther delay, invite 
the reader to consider — ^in the first place, that 
authority for ecclesiastical establishments which 
is derived from Scriptural example imder the 
Patriarchial and Mosaic dispensations, and, in the 
second place, that which is derived from circum- 
stances connected with the Christian dispensation. 
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SECTION I. 

ON THE DIVINE AUTHORITY FOR ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS^ DERIVED FROM SCRIPTURAL EXAMPLE UNDER THE 
PATRIARCHAL AND MOSAIC DISPENSATIONS. 

In many cases, Divine example is an absolute 
and uncompromising rule of duty. But, for rea- 
sons which will appear in the sequel, the autho- 
rity of example is not to be pleaded to this extent 
in the case before us ; it will be found quite suf- 
ficient for the purpose in view that we have the 
authority of Divine example for ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments, so far as the case from which the 
example is derived does not so differ from the 
case to which we would apply it, as to preclude a 
just and fair application. 

What, then, are the cases in which Divine ex- 
ample may be looked for, as giving countenance 
to church establishments, before the manifesta- 
tion of the Son of God ? 

The visible church of God upon earth has sub- 
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sisted in a variety of forms ; and^ in the argu- 
ment respecting church establishments, reference 
has been often made to the coimtenance which 
they derive from the Mosaic economy. But it 
does not seem less natural to look back on the 
circumstances of the church from the beginning— » 
on its circumstances and condition under the pa- 
triarchal dispensation. 

All the ways of Gk)d are consistent ; and the 
conduct of Providence from the beginning throws 
light upon what follows in its course. The no- 
tices which we have of what prevailed under the 
patriarchal dispensation are few and imperfect ; 
but they are not, on that account, to be lightly 
estimated. From the day when it was promised 
to our first parents that '^ the seed of the woman 
** should bruise the head of the serpent," men have 
lived under a constitution of Divine grace, which, 
though at different periods developed and admi^ 
nistered in different ways, has been at all times 
substantially the same. It would, therefore, be 
most unnatural to suppose that we may not fairly 
look back to the ways of God, even under the 
earliest dispensation, for such light as may enable 
us more safely to interpret his counsel and will in 
referei^e to any existing and similar case. 

In the present case, indeed, there is one ground 
of no small importance, on which we may look 
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for guidance and direction to the patriarchal dis- 
pensation, both more naturally, and more safely, 
than to the Mosaic economy. For the patriarchal 
dispensation was, in one respect^ more conformable 
than the other to the Gospel of Christ. There 
was nothing that unfitted it for being received 
and practically acknowledged by all men as the 
counsel and will of God. While it addressed it- 
self to the condition of all men as guilty and sin- 
ful creatures, dependent on Divine mercy and 
grace, through a Saviour who should be thereafter 
revealed, — ^it prescribed no law, either ritual or 
moral, that could not be obeyed by all men« From 
its nature in this respect we might have supposed 
that it was intended far universal prevalence ; and 
nothing but the defection and apostacy of men^ or 
the indisposition of their hearts to conform to it, 
seems to have prevented such prevalence. It was^ 
ill this respect, a more perfect figure, than that 
which the Mosaic economy afterwards exhibited, 
of a religion which was to be ultimately preached 
to all nations. The exclusive tenor of the Mosaic 
eeonomy makes some men hesitate in deriving 
conclusions from it respecting the question before 
OS. Instead of looking to it as a consistent pari 
of one great sdieme of providence for the recovery 
of our faUen race, they are too apt to regard it as, 
in its nature and design, so little harmoniBing 
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with any other institution, as not to admit of their 
reasoning from it. But, from this embarrassment, 
we shall be entirely free in looking to the patri- 
archal dispensation. Considered in this view, the 
brief notices which are given us of what served to 
indicate the Divine counsel under that dispensation 
will be found of no small importance in their bear- 
ing on our argument. So far as it shall appear 
that the leading principles of an ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment were in any measure recognized, — so far 
as we shall find even presumptive evidence to this 
effect, it cannot be umnteresting. But if the evi- 
dence to be adduced shall not be rejected without 
a patient and candid examination, it is hoped that 
it will not be found either weak or indecisive. 

It is well known that, in the history of the pa- 
triarchal dispensation, — as contained in the book 
of Genesis, — there is a very interesting notice of a 
person under the name of Melchisedek ; and it 
will scarcely be denied that the mysterious imagi- 
nations respecting this individual have been so re- 
futed and exploded, as to supersede all objection to 
our speaking of him as a mere man, invested with 
the character and functions which in the language 
of scripture are ascribed to him. But if any reader 
entertain a doubt upon this point, it is hoped that 
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he will take the trouble to peruse the lamiexed 
note.* : ■ -'• iji 

* The adthor of the Epistle to the Hebrews^ when i^peak- 
ing of Melchisedek^ with a peculiar reference to the nature 
of his priesthood^ represents him as *^ without fathier^ Mrithout 
'* mother^ without descent^ having neither beginning of days 
'' nor end of life ; but made like unto the Son of Qod, abideth 
" a priest continually ;" and, again, as one " of whom it is vnt- 
" nessed that he liveth." 

This language, if understood literally, or without an exclu- 
sive and figurative reference to the nature of Melchisedek's 
priesthood, as a type of the priestly office of Christ, woald 
certainly preclude our regarding him as a mortal being ; and 
it has, therefore, been imagined that he was an angel, if not 
one of the persons of the blessed Trinity. But the fallacy of 
this supposition is placed beyond a doubt. For, in the first 
place, the Apostle, in the same passage, speaks of Melohise- 
dek as a man, " Now consider (says he) how great this man 
" was;" and, in the second place, the whole tenor of New Tes- 
tament Scripture proceeds upon an understanding that every 
high priest ordained for men must be *' taken fr(Noa among 



men." 



It is, in these circumstances, impossible to suppose that 
the priest Melchisedek could be any other than a man, unless 
we could suppose that, as either an angelic or a divine being, 
he had taken our nature upon him, in order to his being qna« 
lified f<n' the priestly office, just as the Son of God becaoM a 
man in the fulness of time. — Perhaps there are no limits to 
what some may suppose ; but such a supposition will scarcely 
be resorted to, if what is peculiar in the account given- of 
Melchisedek admit of a difierent explanation. 

When the Apostle represented Melchisedek as '^ without fa- 
'^ ther, without mother, without descent," it was in the course of 
an argument respecting the Jewish priests, whose descent was 
counted from Aaron, and for whose priesthood it was indispen- 
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Philo the Jew refers to Melcbisedek as^ hav-^ 
ing been a king, and not a tyrant ; and, in the 

* 

sable that they should be able to trace their pedigree to Aaron. 
For the purpose^ therefore^ of contrasting their conditioii with 
that of Melchisedek^ the Apostle reminds the Hebrews that 
the Scriptures^ by leaving us entirely ignorant even of the 
name of Melchisedek's father^ had left us to regard himself, 
in his office of a priest, as virtuaUy without a father, and /t- 
terally without any priestly descent. Nor is such a latitude 
of expression unexampled in other cases. Philo, (in his trea- 
tise '^ de Allegoriis") says of Sarah the wife of Abraham that 
she was without mother, for no other imaginable reason than 
that her mother is not mentioned in the sacred writings ; — 
and Livif, the Roman historian, (IV. 3) represents a persoa 
of ignoble descent as ** nulla patre natus." 

With a similar view to the nature of his priesthood, and 
consequently in a figurative sense, Melchisedek is represent- 
ed as " having neither beginning of days, nor end of life/' 
but as one " of whom it is witnessed that he liveth." — The 
Jewish or Levitical priests were limited in respect of the age, 
or the period of life, at which their priestly service should 
both commence and terminate. As a contrast, therefore, to 
their case, the Apostle reminds the Hebrews that the Scrip- 
tures do not even make known to us when Melchisedek was 
born, or when he died, — ^that no age is specified, at which 
his functions as a priest had commenced, nor any age at which 
they had terminated, — that the duration of his official life 
had been unrestricted, without any appointed beginning or 
end,-*and that the Scriptures bear witness to him only as /tv- 
ing, or as a person in the real and vital exercise of his priestly 
functions, in order to our contemplating him as a more per- 
fect type of Christ, who truly and literally liveth for 

Melchisedek is accordingly said, in the passage 
have been *' made like unto the Son of God," 
priestly office, a figure of what the Son of God wa 
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book of Genesis, he is represented as both a priest 
and a king — " King of Salem and the Priest of 
the most High God." — Salem appears to have been 
an ancient name for the city or place afterwards 
denominated Jerusalem. But the place in which 
Melchisedek reigned can be of no importance, 
otherwise than as the specification of it is calculat- 
ed to preclude any supposition that his kingly of- 
fice and dominion were of an illusory kind. At 
the period in question, the territory under the go- 
vernment of any particular potentate or king does 
not appear to have been extensive ; there were, in 
consequence, a greater number of individuals in- 
vested with regal power within those districts to 
which the Scripture-history refers ; and there can- 
not be a doubt that Melchisedek, as one of them, 
was in the exercise of all the functions of a king, 

to become ; — and> in order to our connecting the following 
words — '' abideth a priest continually" — with the words — 
'' Son of God^" as their nearest antecedent^ — ^it has been well 
observed that we have only to supply or fill up a very com- 
mon elUpsiSf so as to read the whole — '' made like unto the 
Son of God^ who abideth a priest continually." 

Considered iti these views^ the Apostle's language respect- 
ing Melchisedek is perfectly consistent with the historical 
record of the Old Testament^ in which he is obviously repre- 
sented as differing from other men in nothing else than that 
of his being invested with the character of both a priest and 
a king. 
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over a people who constituted a part of the Church 
of God upon earth. 

In what way, then, are we to derive an argu- 
ment in support of ecclesiastical establishments 
from what we know of Melchisedek ? 

There are important conclusions to be drawn 
from his functions, both in the department of a 
king and in that of a priest ; these will strictly 
harmonize with the conclusions to be derived from 
corresponding circumstances under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation ; and, by considering the two cases in 
their natural connection, I shall be enabled to 
condense and abbreviate some part of the argument 
as applicable to both. 

Let us, with this view, enquire, in the first place, 
what account can be given of the two offices of 
priest and king having been united in the person 
of Melchisedek. 

Shall it be supposed that, under Divine Provi- 
dence, the union of the two was not permitted, 
without a view to his religiously abstaining from 
all acts and functions as a king that could be aid- 
ing, as outward means, to the accomplishment of 
the ends and purposes of his priesthood ? It is 
not the way of God to place his servants in any 
situation so unnatural and inconsistent. That 
Melchisedek was either required to abstain, or ac- 
tually did abstain, from all exercise of his regal 
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power that could tend to strengthen his own hands 
as a priest, for the good of those to whom he mi- 
nistered — ^is a proposition that few men will ven- 
ture to maintain. Yet, in what other way shall 
the opponents of an ecclesiastical establishment 
account for what God was in this case pleased both 
to permit and to sanction ? Do that protection 
and that aid of the civil magistrate, which are 
essential to a church establishment, include more 
than we may fairly presume to have been realized, 
by one who was priest as well as king of the 
people over whom he reigned ? We might rather 
suppose that, in the case of Melchisedek, the func- 
tions of a priest and of a king were, in their ex- 
ercise, more strictly combined than they now are 
for the support of any establishment which it is 
the object of these pages to defend* 

But the notices we have of what concerns Mel- 
chisedek as a priest appear to sanction, more par- 
ticularly, that element of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment which is, in our day, more particularly re- 
probated ; — ^for we learn that, as a priest, Melchi- 
sedek received tithes. When Abram was return- 
ing from the slaughter of the kings who had rob- 
bed his kinsman and made him a prisoner, Mel- 
chisedek " blessed him," and Abram gave Melchi- 
sedek " tithes of all — the tenth part of the spoils 
" which he had taken in war." 
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It may perhaps he argued tbat> in some cases, 
tithes have been paid to kings. But there is dear 
evidence that, in the case to which we now xefer, 
Abram gave tithes to Melchisedek, not as a king, 
but as a priest. The very circuQQStances of the 
narrative, as contained in the book of Genesis, lead 
to this conclusion. For the payment of tithes by 
Abrara is evidently stated in connection with what 
Melchisedek had done as a priest — ^with the bles- 
sing which, in that capacity, he had pronounced 
upon Abram. But the point in question, if it 
could be otherwise doubtful, is incontrovertibly 
established by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. For, in representing Christ as a priest 
cffter the order of Melchisedek, the Apostle illus- 
trate the dignity of our Lord's priestly office, by 
referring to the fact that Melchisedek had receiv- 
ed tithe of Abraham ; he distinctly compares 
Melchiaedek to the sons of Levi in their office of the 
priesthood, and illustrates the superiority of Mel- 
chisidek's office as a priest by adding that ^^he 
^^ whose descent is not counted from them received 
^^ tithes of Abraham, and blessed him that had the 
'* promises."* ; . 

Now, iithei as afterwards explained, denoted, 
mo^e particularly, a tenth of the produce of the 
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* Hebrews^ chap. vii. verse 6. .. 
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soil, — a tenth, it is said, " of the increase of thy 
" seed that the field bringeth forth year by year ;" 
but, in a more comprehensive sense, it seems to 
have included a tenth of all " increase" or acquisi- 
tion. We find that, in Jacob's vow to the Lord at 
Bethel (and it must not be forgotten that this also 
was under the patriarchal dispensation) his words 
were " of all that thou shalt give me I will surely 
give the tenth unto thee ;" and, accordingly, the 
tenth of the spoils, as paid by Abram to Melchise- 
dek, was a tenth of his ^^ increase" or acquisition 
at the time to which the historical record refers. 

In these circumstances, it cannot well be denied 
that, under the patriarchal dispensation, the mi- 
nisters of the visible church were more or less 
maintained, in a way similar to that by which ec- 
clesiastical establishments are now supported. In 
reference to one individual, who appears to have 
been the head of the patriarchal priesthood, the 
tithes paid by Abram are decisive proof ; and, i|i 
connection with a fact so indisputable, it is surely 
natural to enquire — ^in what outward and visible 
way we can suppose Jacob to have disposed of 
that tenth of his " increase," which he vowed to 
give unto the Lord. It will puzzle any man to 
say — how Jacob's vow can have been performed, 
otherwise than by his applying the specified por- 
tion of his goods towards the outward expense of 
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maintaining in some way the honour of Grod, as 
connected with his church upon earth. 

I do not say that these cases afford decisive evi* 
dence that it was by means of tithes that any of 
the priests under the patriarchal dispensation were 
maintained^ exclusively 9 and from year to year. 
The facts with which we are made acquainted do 
not enable us either to affirm or deny this position. 
But it will not be found of small importance in 
our argument that a revenue, in some respects 
corresponding to what are now denominated tithes^ 
was, under Divine authority, applied to the suste- 
nance of the priesthood under the earliest dispen- 
sation of Divine grace, of which any account has 
been transmitted to us. 

Is there nothing of a corresponding kind to be 
traced even in the heathen world, which may 
throw farther light on this point ? Is there nothing 
to be there traced, for which it is not easy to ac- 
count upon any other supposition than that of its 
having originated in an understanding and imita- 
tion of what had been the early custom and prac- 
tice of the servants and worshippers of the true 
God ? It will scarcely be denied that a tradition, 
however miserably corrupted, of many things 
which had been communicated to the savants of 
Ood or required of them, in the eadiest ages, con- 
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tinued to have an influence on the popular faith 
and practice of the heathen, long after the wisest 
and most learned among themselves were ignorant 
of the circumstances in which it had originated. 
It is not therefore unimportant to remember, in 
connection with this part of our argument, that 
something very similar to what we have partly 
succeeded in tracing under the patriarchal dispen- 
sation, did actually prevail, at a subsequent period, 
in those communities of the heathen world with 
whose customs we are best acquainted. — The 
Athenians, saith Herodotus, consecrated a tenth 
part of their prize to the Gods. ^ Laertius says 
that, when Pisistratus wrote to Solon, persuading 
him to return to Athens, he told him that every 
one there paid the tithe of his goods for the offer- 
ing of sacrifices to the Gods, f Pausanias states 
that the Siphnians constantly presented a tenth 
part of the produce of their gold mines to Apollo. X 
And Xenophon refers to the tenth part of the pro- 
duce of a field as consecrated to Diana. § 

No heathen writer, it is believed, has accounted 
for a practice so peculiar. But, proceeding on a 
supposition — ^which does not seem unnatural — ^that 

* Antiq. I. c. 11, p. 18. 

t Laert. lib. 1. 

t Phoids, p. 628. 

§ De E^ledit. Cyri, lib. v. 
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the payment of tithes, as we have traced it both 
in the case of Ahram^ and by imfdication in that 
of his grandson Jacobs was not peculiar to these 
individuals, but customary in their day among the 
servants and worshippers of the true Grod, we can- 
not be at a loss respecting the origin of the prac- 
tice in the heathen world ; and we accordingly find 
that Potter y in his ArciuBologia Graca, after re- 
ferring to some of the authorities which have now 
been quoted, says that the practice in question 
'^ was derived from the most early times, as ap- 
^* pears from the well-known example of Abra- 
^^ ham, who gave tithes of all to M elchisedek. King 
" of Salem and Priest of the most High Grod." * 

How, then, does the Mosaic dispensation accord 
with the patriarchal system, so fsir as we have 
hitherto proceeded in our argument ? 

I have adverted to the Mosaic institutions as 
peculiar and exclusive. They appear to have been 
intended for effectuating a separation of one of the 
families of the earth from all other people and na- 
tions. But, from this very circumstance, it be- 
came necessary that all which concerned these in* 
stitutions should be proportionally precise and spe-^ 
cific ; and we are consequently in possession of 

* Vol. i. p. 278. t 
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such minute details, both of what was ordained 
by God, and of the corresponding history of the 
people in question, as are calculated to throw much 
light upon the subject before us. 

It seems obviously to have been the purpose of 
God that his visible church under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation should be upheld, not merely by such 
anunciations of his counsel and will as he was 
pleased to confirm and sanction by miraculous 
interpositions, but also in the more ordinary course 
of events, by the outward protection and aid of 
those individuals, whom he was pleased to invest 
with temporal dominion over the family or nation 
which he had chosen for his peculiar people. It 
will not be denied that for this purpose he stirred 
up such men as Moses and Joshua, David and So- 
lomon, Hezekiah and Josiah, not only to correct 
the abuses which at any time prevailed in his vi- 
sible church, but also to make provision for main- 
taining it in all its purity ; — ^nor will it be denied 
that, during the captivity of the Israelites, Grod 
was pleased to put it into the hearts of the Per- 
sian monarchs to deal with them tenderly, and 
even to give them aid for rebuilding the Temple, 
and re-establishing the worship of Grod at Jerusa- 
lem. What was done by the Jewish potentates 
for these sacred purposes is recorded to their ho- 
nour ; and, to say the least, no praise or commen- 
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dation appears to have been bestowed on those 
rulers, who were neglectful of a similar duty when 
circumstances called for its discharge. 

I postpone the broad inference from this state- 
ment which maybe naturally anticipated, — ^because 
objections have been urged against our regarding 
the conduct of the kings of Israel and Judah as, 

» 

in this case, an example or rule of duty. The ob- 
jections will be considered in their proper place ; 
but the reader must first be in possession of the 
whole argument, and the full amount of the con- 
clusion, to which these objections are opposed. 

With this view, it is essential in the meanwhile 
to consider what pecuniary provision was made, 
under the Mosaic economy, for the support of the 
church of God in the person of its ministers* 

We have already seen that, under the patri- 
archal dispensation, Melchisedek as a high priest 
received tithes from Abram, and that Jacob's vow 
to the Lord at Bethel seems to have referred 
to the payment of tithes as incumbent on the wor- 
shippers of the true Grod, or at the least as accept- 
able to God. But how eflfectually is this part of 
the evidence strengthened by considering it in 
connection with what we know to have been not 
only the practice, but the strict and literal ap- 
pointment of God, respecting tithes, under the 
immediately succeeding dispensation ? In this re« 

1* - 
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spect, as in others, the two preparatory dispensa* 
tions cast such light upon one another, as leaves 
the unprejudiced mind at no loss respecting the 
counsel and will of that great Being, all whose 
ways are consistent. The ordinances of Moses» 
for the payment of tithes to the Levites in gene* 
ral, and to the priests in particular, are so well 
known that any detailed statement of them would 
be preposterous. Nothing can be more compre- 
hensive than the declaration on this subject in the 
Book of Leviticus. " All the tithe of the land, 
" whether of the seed of the land or of the fruit of 
*^ the trees is the Lord's ; it is holy unto the Lord ;'* 
- - - - " And concerning the tithe of the herd or 
*^ of the flock, even of whatsoever passeth under the 
" rod, the tenth shall be holy unto the Lord.*' * 

It may perhaps be said that even this case does 
not fully meet the question at issue. One objection 
urged against the support of an established church 
is founded upon alleged injustice, and an allied 
infringement of the rights of conscience, in mak- 
ing provision for it more or less at the expense of 
men who, as dissenters from the church, derive 
no immediate benefit from its ministrations ; aiid 
it may be said that the ordinances of Moses re- 
i^pecting tithes were not liable to this objection. 

* Lew, chap, xxvii. ver. 30, 32. 
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N0W9 1 admit that, under the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, there neither was, nor could be, any such 
dissent from the established church as prevails in 
the present times. Any man who had publicly 
and openly disavowed the Levitical priesthood in 
the exercise of its functions must have been cut 
off from among the people of God ; and I readily 
concede that, for this reason, there is nothing in 
the ordinances of Moses, or rather in the proce- 
dure and practice under these ordinances, that can 
be regarded as a positive and direct example of 
an ecclesiastical establishment maintained at the 
expense of a community, inclusive of dissenters. 
But to what are we to ascribe all that is thus 
conceded, but to a moral impossibility arising 
from the nature of the case ? No individual of 
the Jewish commonwealth was exempted from the 
payment of tithes ; it was therefore impossible 
that any stronger or more comprehensive ordi- 
nance on the subject could have been either fram- 
ed or desired ; and there is certainly nothing in 
the institutions of Moses that would lead us to 
give a different account of the matter. It is 
therefore both natural and fair to inquire — ^whe* 
ther the account, which has been thus given, be 
not justified and strengthened by what we know 
of the patriarchal dispensation ; — and the light 
which we have hitlierto derived from a compari'* 
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son of the two preparatory dispensations, aa pro- 
ceeding from one unchangeable Grod, will not even 
in this case fail us. 

With this view, let me ask — In what relation did 
Abram stand to that priest of the most High Grod to 
whom " he gave tithes of all ?" — The very de- 
signation oi patriarchaly as given to the dispensa- 
tion under which Abram lived, will aid us toward 
the proper answer. He was himself ajtia^arc/fe,— . 
a term which literally signified nothing more than: 
the head of a family. But, under the dispensation 
in question, the patriarchs were also priests, and 
must be understood as having statedly minister- 
ed, — each to his immediate household, if not al- 
so to its collateral branches. Noah and Abram^ 
Eliphas and Job, Isaac and Jacob, offered their 
own sacrifices. It is plain, therefore, that Abram 
did not depend on Melchisedek for the stated and 
ordinary ministrations of the priesthood ; yet it is 
not less certain that he contributed to the mainte- 
nance of Melchisedek as a priest ; and it would be 
most unnatural to suppose that either the relation 
in which he stood to Melchisedek, or the dutiest 
which he owed to him, were peculiar to himself 
individually, or not realised in the case of an^r 
other. It is more reasonable to suppose that, in 
this respect, the condition of Abram was the same 
with that of other patriarchs^— the heads of fami- 
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lies or tribes — ^who were devoted to the service 
and worship of the true God. Absolute certainty 
is not, in this case, to be attained ; but even 
strong probability, in reference to the point in 
question, cannot be regarded as an unimportant 
element in our present argument. For if Melchi* 
sedek, as the head of the priesthood under the 
patriarchal dispensation, derived tithes from every 
household among the worshippers of the true God, 
— and consequently from many to whom it cannot 
be supposed that his immediate ministrations ex- 
tended, — it seems strongly to forbid any rash con- 
clusion that dissenters from an established church 
must be exempted from all contributions to its 
support as a national institution, — merely upon 
the ground that they decline to be of the number, 
who immediately and directly profit by the labour 
of its ministers. 

It has been said, indeed, that we have no evi- 
dence of the payment of tithes having been com^ 
pulsoryy even under the Mosaic dispensation. But 
this remark wears the aspect of a dernier resort in 
the argument. What sort of evidence do our op- 
ponents suppose that we ought to produce ? Was 
it really to be supposed that the brief history 
which has been transmitted to us of the Jewish 
commonwealth, should contain a statement of what 
we should now call actions at law^ which had 
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taken place, for enabling indiyiduals to reoover 
their rights^ or a compensation foor the loes of 
them ? Are not all laws enacted with a distinct 
understanding that they are to be enforced ? Is 
there any thing in the case of the Mosaic institu- 
tions that should lead to an imagination of their 
having been, in this respect, an exception from the 
general rule ? Were not the sanctions of the Mo- 
saic law temporal and worldly? And can it, in 
this case, be supposed that such a law as that in 
question was not enforced by temporal ami world- 
ly means ? * 

Let it not however be supposed that any imper- 
fection in our argument upon this point, as derived 
from scriptural example, will affect our ultimate 
conclusion ; for there is nothing in the charge of 
injustice to which it refers, even when accompani- 
ed with an alleged infringement on the rights of 
conscience, of which our own minds will not be 
found competent to form a decisive judgment, 
when the intrinsic merits of these objections shall, 
in the proper place, come under review. 

In the meanwhile, it is necessary that we attend 
to some objections which demand immediate con- 
sideration, because peculiarly applicable to that 
part of the scriptural argument which we have 
now closed, and consequently standing in the way 
of the conclusions to be derived from it. 
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In the first place, it has been argued that, under 
the Mosaic dispensation, the government exercised 
over the peculiar people of Grod was a Theocracy^ 
and that the procedure under it cannot, for that 
reason, be regarded as an example. 

I admit that the kings of Israel and Judah were 
not only, as other potentates, vicegerents of Grod 
upon earth, but were under such a Divine control 
and direction as justifies the application which is 
made of the term Theocracy. In some instances, 
their government was even so controlled and di- 
rected by God, as to become subservient to the ac- 
complishment of his purposes, by means which it 
would have been otherwise unwarrantable for them 
to employ. The extirpation of the Canaanites is 
a striking example of what I now state. No man 
under the direction of a good conscience could have 
been accessary to that measure — ^far less the im- 
mediate agent for its accomplishment — without a 
warrant or commission for the purpose from that 
Being who is Lord of the conscience, — who alone 
hath implanted it in man, — and who may see it 
wise, in a jmrticular case, so far to supersede its 
functions, as to employ his servants in a work 
which is to be ultimately productive (tf good, 
though a work which their own consciences would 
otherwise have strictly forbidden. 

So far as I understand the adversaries of eccle- 
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siastical establishments, this is the amount of their 
objection to our argument, founded on what is cal- 
led a Theocracy. Yet, if this be really the ground 
of objection, I rather marvel at the confidence with 
which it is urged* It will not be pretended that 
such measures as I have now referred to constitut- 
ed the ordinary tenor of the government exercised 
by the kings of Israel and Judah. Nor can the 
measures in question forbid us to regard their ad- 
ministration in other respects as an example, if 
we only find it in our power to make the requisite 
distincticm. Were the means and the rule of dis- 
tinction in any measure dubious, there might be 
cause for hesitation. But the principle which is 
to guide us, in distinguishing those acts of admi- 
nistration, which may be fairly regarded as an ex- 
ample, from others to which the objection in question 
applies, is so precise and unequivocal that " he who 
** runs may read." 'Whatever we find inconsistent 
with that moral law, which God hath prescribed for 
the regulation of human conduct, is clearly an ex- 
ception from what we either may or ought to imi- 
tate. But on the other hand, and so far as con- 
cerns the present objection, whatever appears to 
be consistent with the great law of moral obliga- 
tion, and is at the same time exemplified by the 
kings of Israel and Judah, we may certainly re- 
gard as an object of imitation, just in proportion 

3 
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to the evidence which we have that their govem- 
inent was either approved by God, or was under 
his immediate control and direction. — It cannot 
be necessary to specify cases in which they exer- 
cised their dominion for upholding the worship of 
God, by means not only consistent with the moral 
law, but in their essential nature praiseworthy, 
and unquestionably approved by him ; nor can I 
be wrong if, in these circumstances, I maintain 
that the more their government is regarded as vir- 
tually a Theocracy 9 the stronger evidence have we 
that the example whidi it affords is truly and 
strictly Divine. 

In the second place, it has been argued that the 
Mosaic institutions were typical of things to come, 
— that the kings, more particularly, of Israel ^nd 
Judah were types of Christ, — that their actions 
were typical of his work as a Saviour, — and that 
whatever was typical has been so done away in 
Christ himself, as to be in no respect an example. 

Perhaps this objection must be understood as 
applying, also, to our argument from the patriar- 
chal dispensation ; for, both as a priest and as a 
king, Melchisedek was certainly a tyi^ of Christ. 

My own impression, indeed, is that I ought not 
to anticipate any attempt to urge the objection 
against the argument from what concerned Mel- 
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chisedek as a priest For i£» in receiving tithes^ 
Melchisedek was a type of Christ, to what does 
this amount, but that his privilege of receiving 
tithes was a type and emblem of a privilege that 
should be ultimately realized in Christ himself or 
his church upon earth ? 

To the argument from Melchisedek's functions 
as a king, the objection may seem more applicable ; 
for I have maintained that, as a king, he could 
not be indifferent to the success of his functions 
and labour as priest, but may be fairly supposed 
to have exercised his regal power for strengthen- 
ing his own hands in the accompUshment of the 
ends and purposes of his priesthood. It is there- 
fore fair that his case be comprehended under our 
decision (whatever it shall be) respecting the kings 
of Israel and Judah, who in their regal office are 
to be regarded as types of the promised Messiah. 

Now, the objection is that, because they were 
types, their conduct as kings is not to be regarded 
as an example, — an argument very nearly allied 
to that which we have considered as resulting from 
their government being virtually a Theocracy;'-^ 
yet there is a distinction between the two cases, 
which has called for their being separately consi- 
dered. 

I admit that those kings, who were types of 
the Messiah, may, in some instances, and in their 

4 
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regal capacity as types, have exercised their domi- 
nion in a way so peculiar, that, while it serves to 
prefigure Christ's spiritual dominion, it may be in- 
applicable to any other case. But are we, for this 
reason, to conclude that the more ordinary mea- 
sures of their government may not have been di- 
rected by a view to the interest and well-being of 
those over whom they reigned, or that their con- 
duct in this respect may not be regarded as an ex- 
ample? In rejecting such a conclusion, we shall 
not place ourselves in any dilemma, respecting 
what we may, or may not, imitate. For, if we be, 
in the first place, satisfied that the conduct in ques- 
tion is not incompatible with the laws of eternal 
and immutable obligation, it is not to be supposed 
that, under the guidance of an honest heart, we 
can be at a loss to judge whether, as an example, 
it be or be not applicable to our own case ; nor is 
it easy to perceive how, in such circumstances, we 
can escape from a moral obliga^tion to imitate. 

'' The circumstance of actions being in one view 
" typical," (says Dr M*Crie) " is not inconsistent 
with their being in another view moral and ex- 
emplary. Joseph may be viewed as a type of 
Christ in feeding his father and brethren ; but 
** did he not, by the same act, give an eminent €X- 
^ ample of filial and fraternal affection and duty ? 
" While David is viewed as a type of Christ in 
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subduing the enemies of Israel, did he not also 
discharge a moral duty in defmding fais mili*- 
jed:s? And may not his example be nsed to 
prove that all wars are not unlawful ?"*.— In 
reference to such cases, we are certainly entitled 
to ask what there is in the typical purpose or de- 
sign that should preclude our acknowledging, and 
profiting by, the moral lesson. The latter is^ to 
say the least, as obvious as the former. It is not 
possible that, in such cases, what is typical shouH 
prevent our distinguishing the precise amount of 
what is moral. It is not possible, therefore, that 
we can err by endeavouring to imitate. Nor is it 
possible that we can derive from the scriptures 6f 
truth that practical instruction in all righteousness 
which they are intended to afford, if we allow our- 
selves to be influenced by such arguments as are 
employed for deterring us from an attempt to 
imitate. 

I have no wish to forget that — ^not merely a cer- 
tain number of individuals in their regal capacity, 
but the kingly office itself, and all the individuals 
who were invested with it, under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, are said to have been types of Christ, 
and that much importance has been attached to 
this view of the argument 
If the conclusion at which we ought to arrive 

* " Statement of the difference," &c. p. 128. 
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depended on the truth of what is thus asserted, I 
should certainly hesitate about admitting its truth* 
To make an assertion, and to prove what is assert- 
ed, are different things ; and, in reference to the 
assertion in question, the proof seems to be alto- 
gether wanting. 

But I confess myself utterly at a loss to find 
out what the adversaries of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments could gain by an admission of what is in 
this case asserted. Supposing the regal office in 
the person of the kings of Israel and Judah to 
have been itself typical of the kingly office of 
Christ, what new bearing can it have on the argu- 
ment ? It is fully admitted that the exercise of 
the office in question, or the actions performed by 
individuals invested with it, did, in many cases, 
prefigure what was to be done by Christ in the ex- 
ercise of his office as a king. What, then, would 
follow from our admitting, farther, that the regal 
office itself, abstractedly considered, was to be re- 
garded as a type or a figure ? What additional 
ground of argument could it in any way supply ? 
One author, in adverting to our Lord's office as a 
king, says that, " of this Divine office, the glory 

of which belongs to himself, and never was given 

r 

or can be given to another, he was pleased to in- 
stitute a type, or symbolical representation, in 
the kingly office under the Old Testament ;" and. 
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after some unexceptionable reference to the Jewish 
priesthood as having ^^ passed away," he adds — ; 
" who, then, does not see that the oflSce of the 
^^ Jewish kings has transpired as truly as the 
" office of the Jewish priests ?"* Most celrtainly, 
every thing connected with the Jewish kings, 
whether it shall be called office or administration 
of office, has ^^ transpired" or passed away* But 
are we to be thereby prevented from looking back 
to the conduct of the Jewish kings at the time 
when they both exercised, and were warranted to 
exercise, the (^ce in question ? Or does the cir- 
cumstance of their office having so " transpired" 
forbid us to distinguish, in the way previously 
stated, what was merely typical and figurative in 
their regal government from that which was also 
moral and exemplary, so as, on the one hand, to 
improve what was typical and figurative, only for 
the confirmation of our faith, and, on the other, 
to make what was moral and exemplary an object 
of our imitation ? 

We are told, indeed, by the same author to 
whom I have last referred, " that it is only one 
" part of the conduct of the Jewish kings with 
" which, in this controversy we have any con- 
" cem ; it is only the power they exercised in 

* " Ecclesiastical Establishments farther considered^*'— 
pp. 77, 78, 
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matters of religion, the compiilsary power by 
which they interfered with the natural liberty 
of men, controlling their opinions, and subject- 
ing them to penal inflictions for neglecting or 
profaning the worship of God."* This seema 
to be an important explanation. But does it not 
amount to an abandonment of the author^s whole 
objection against the argument that is founded on 
the example of the kings of Israel and Judab ? So 
far as I know, it is not maintained that any thing 
in the conduct of th^e rulers can be regarded as 
an example for the exercise of " compulsory power 
" in matters of religion, — dther interfering with 
" the natural liberty of men, or ccuatrolling their 
** opinions ;" an imitation of them in any such 
case would be an infringement of the moral law 
which God hath given us* But it wiU not be de- 
nied that they upheld the cause of religion by other 
and very different means ; and, in respect of such 
means only is it proposed that their conduct should 
be sustained as an example. 

If I could suppose myself doing injustice to the 
argument of any man, I should be truly sorry foi? 
it. But it seems to me that a very false import- 
ance has been attached to the objection that hs^^ 
now been examined. • , . 

* '' Ecclesiastical Establishments farther considered." p. 79 . 
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From the whole argument, then, of this section, 
I hold myself entitled to conclude — That we have, 
in the Old Testament, the authority of example 
under Divine guidance and direction, for what 
constitute the leading principles of an ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment, — that the patriarchal and 
Mosaic dispensations are in this respect, as in 
others, consistent, — that the same authority, with 
which Melchisedek was invested as a king, and by 
which it may be fairly presumed that he strength- 
ened his own hands as a priest, was afterwards 
employed, under the sanction of Heaven, by kings 
and other potentates of Israel and Judah, — in a 
way which may be regarded as an example, — for 
the protection and aid of the visible church of 
God, or, in other words, for all that is truly ne- 
cessary towards the maintenance of an ecclesias- 
tical eBtablishment. 

Whether these conclusions be fairly applicable 
to the circumstances of the church imder the 
Christian dispensation — will fully appear when 
the various objections to their application shall 
be brought under review. But, as the same ob- 
jections may be urged against what is contained 
in the next section, the requisite answer will be 
given with more effect, when we shall have it in 
our power to consider them all in their bearing. 
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SECTION II. 

ON THE DIVINE AUTHORITY FOR ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS^ DEBIVBD FROM CIRCUMSTANCES CONNECTED WITH 
THE CHRISTIAN DISPENSATION. 

I. It will not be supposed that this part of the 
argument is to be presented and followed out in 
an isolated view, or in a way that shall admit of 
our forgetting what we have found sanctioned by 
Divine and scriptural example under two preced- 
ing dispensations. As certainly as the Divine 
Being is, in His nature, unchangeable, all his ways 
are consistent ; and his condescension is so great 
that, so far as concerns his dealings with men, 
we are enabled to account for every change in his 
moral government, by a corresponding change in 
the circumstances with which it is connected. 
Great changes have been, at two periods, permit- 
ted and sanctioned in the condition of his visible 
church upon earth ; but, in both cases, the rea- 
sons of the change have been manifest. When 
the patriarchal gave way to the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, there was virtually nothing abolished ; the 
change consisted, chiefly if not entirely, in the en^ 
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From the whole argument, then, of this section,' 
I hold myself entitled to conclude — That we have, 
in the Old Testament, the authority of example 
Under Divine guidance and direction, for what 
constitute the leading principles of an ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment, — that the patriarchal and 
Mosaic dispensations are in this respect, as in 
others, consistent, — ^tbat the same authority, with 
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the protection and aid of the visible church of 
God, or, in other words, for all that is truly ne- 
cessary towards the maintenance of an ecclesias- 
tical establishment. 

Whether these conclusions be fairly applicable 
to the circumstances of the church under the 
Christian dispensation — will fully appear when 
the various objections to their application shall* 
be brought under review. But, as the same ob- 
jections may be urged against what is contained 
in the next section, the requisite answer will be 
given with more effect, when we shall have it in 
our power to consider them all in their bearing. 
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actment of a ritual and ceremonial law, for pur- 
poses which are well understood, — while the law 
which had been written on the hearts of men, 
was reduced into the form of express command- 
ments. When, again, the Mosaic gave way to 
the Christian dispensation, the ritual and cere- 
monial law was abolished, for the obvious reasoi^ 
that it had served the purpose for which it was 
designed. But men were not left to regard it as 
abolished, merely because, in their fallible judg- 
ment, it had become unnecessary ; we have in the 
New Testament the most direct and pointed de- 
clarations of what was, in this respect, the coun- 
sel and will of God, and the most convincing ar- 
guments in vindication of the change. 

It is therefore natural to inquire whether we 
have any corresponding intimation of its being 
the will of God that, under the new dispensation. 
His visible church should not enjoy the outward 
protection and aid of kings and other divil magis- 
trates. — ^We have seen that, under the Old Testa- 
ment, the church did enjoy this advantage ; we 
have seen that the advantage was imparted to it 
by God himself, in a way which gave no ground 
for apprehending that it was to be thereafter 
withheld or withdrawn ; — and, until we have 
some opposite and unequivocal intimation of the 
Divine counsel, we are bound to conclude that no 
chlEiiige has been in this respect intended. 
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I therefore repeat the question — ^have we, in 
the New Testament, any intimation of such a 
change ? The burden of proof in this case lies 
upon our opponents in the argument. What evi- 
dence, then, do they produce ? They tell us that 
Christ himself intimated that his kingdom was 
not to be of this world, — a declaration which, in 
the proper place, we shall find totally inapplicable 
to the point in question. But may we not ask^ 
in the meanwhile, whether, upon the supposition 
that Christ intended to forbid the interposition of 
all civil authority in the outward concerns of his 
church, it is possible to account for his not having 
made his design in this respect more manifest* 
Were there no natural opportunities for his doing 
so ? He reproached the Pharisees for placing an 
unjust reUance on that ceremonial law which was 
to be abolished ; he found and embraced opportu- 
nities for correcting much that was wrong in their 
understanding of the counsel of Heaven. What 
it was improper for himself to explain, on account 
of the hardness of their hearts, he left in charge 
to his Apostles who were afterwards to speak in 
his name. Biit, neither from his own mouth, nor 
from that of his Apostles, did there ever proceed 
any condemnation of a friendly interposition of 
civil power in behalf of the visible church. 

One author indeed has represented Christ as 
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4pi|ig ^xBUfdb^. firom time to time,; for the purpose 
o£«wtpa|Hi}g the jbolrte of the Jews fiii^Ki their pre-' 
4ilecti0n ^ for ^ /^ ^ Natiomd Religion." * — But ^bU 
that Chfist ill this respect did was obyiously fpr 
no otbec purpose than that of weaning them Gpom 
their attachment to those institutions of Moses 
which were to be distinctly and unequivocally 
abolished, and from their vain hope of a tempo- 
ral kingdom to be established and maintained 
pnder the Messiah as its temporal head. 

That ritual and ceremonial law, which Christ 
abolished, was referred to, even under the Mosaic 
dispensation, in terms calculated to prepare the 
minds of men for its abolition. ** To what pur* 
^^ pose (said the Lord by the prophet Isaiah) is 

V the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? - - * 
I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
lambs, or of he-goats :" - - *^ Bring me no more 
vain oblations," *- - ^* Wash you, make you dean ; 
put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes ; cease to do evil, learn to do well ; 

^^ seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the 

V fatherless, plead for the widow." t — It is obvious 
that such language was calculated to remind men 
that the ceremonial law had no foundation in the 
principles of essential and unchangeable rectitude, 

* Ecclesiastical Establishments farther considered^ p. 104. 
t Isaiah^ chap. i. ver. 11—16. 
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and, consequently, to instruct them that its aboli- 
tion was not only a possible ihiAg/ bat an event 
which might be naturally expected; as soon as 
that law should have served its peculittr and figu- 
rative purpose. But, neither in the Old Testa- 
ment, nor in the New, do we find any correspond- 
ing language which could induce men to think 
lightly of the advantage which the Church of God 
had derived, or might continue to derive, from a 
friendly interposition of civil power, — or any lan- 
guage which could incline them to suppose that a 
change of circumstances ever would or could su- 
persede the propriety and importance of such a 
friendly interposition, on the part of those kings 
and others in authority, who should, in their 
hearts, and by their profession, be duly and suita- 
bly disposed to it. 

Is there any other case, then, in which Gk)d has 
been pleased to abolish what he once authorized 
and sanctioned, without such an intimation of his 
purpose as we have looked for in vain in the case 
of ecclesiastical establishments? If there be, it 
has not been referred to, so far as I know, by our 
opponents in the aigument ; and if there be not^ 
what are we to conclude ? Considering the cere- 
monial law as the only case of an ordinance of 
Heaven having been confessedly abolished by the 
same power which had established it, and con- 
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From the whole argument, then, of this section^' 
I. hold myself entitled to conclude — That we have,' 
in the Old Testament, the authority of exdmple 
under Divine guidance and direction, for what 
constitute the leading principles of an ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment, — that the patriarchal and 
Mosaic dispensations are in this respect, as in- 
others, consistent, — ^tbat the same authority, with 
which Melchisedek was invested as a king, and by 
which it may be fairly presumed that he strength* 
ened his own hands as a priest, was afterwards 
employed, under the sanction of Heaven, by kinged 
and other ]K)tentates of Israel and Judah, — ^in a 
way which may be regarded as an example, — ^foi' 
the protection and aid of the visible church of 
God, or, in other words, for all that is truly ne- 
cessary towards the maintenance of an ecclesias- 
tical establishment. 

Whether these conclusions be fairly applicable 
to the circumstances of the church under the 
Christian dispensation — will fully appear when 
the various objections to their application shall* 
be brought under review. But, as the same ob- 
jections may be urged against what is cbntaiiied 
in the next section, the requisite answer vrill be 
given with more effect, when we shall have it in 
our power to consider them all in their bearing. 
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similar view ; but they must not cease to be quot- 
ed for the same purpose, so long as the controver- 
sy about ecclesiastical establishments shall be 
continued. Evidence, which is in its nature deci- 
sive, must not be left out of view because some have 
chosen to reject it. 

That the language of the second psalm is appli- 
cable to Christ, and the circumstances of the Gros- 
pel dispensation, cannot be denied by any man 
who makes the New Testament his i^ule (rf faith ; 
for a very considerable portion of it is quoted, 
and so applied, in the book of The Acts of the 
Apostles. * — ^At the commencement of the psalm 
the kings of the earth and its rulers are repre- 
sented as taking counsel against the Lord and his 
Anointed. Their utter discomfiture is next refer- 
red to, and partly in words which the Apostle 
Paul represents as having been figurative of Christ's 
resurrection from the state of the dead, f Then 
follows an admonition equally authoritative and 
affectionate. " Be wise now therefore, O ye kings ; 
" be instructed, ye judges of the earth ; serve the 
'^ Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling ; kiss 
" ye the Son lest he be angry, and ye perish 
** from the way, when his wrath is kindled but a 

* Chap. iv. verses 25, 26. t Acts, chap. xiii. ver. 33. 
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actment of a ritual and ceremonial law, for pur- 
poses which are well understood, — ^while the law 
which had been written on the hearts of men, 
was reduced into the form of express command- 
ments. When, again, the Mosaic gave way to 
the Christian dispensation, the ritual and cere- 
monial law was abolished, for the obvious reason 
that it had served the purpose for which it was 
designed. But men were not left to regard it as 
abolished, merely because, in their fallible judg- 
ment, it had become unnecessary ; we have in the 
New Testament the most direct and pointed de- 
clarations of what was, in this respect, the coun- 
sel and will of God, and the most convincing ar- 
guments in vindication of the change. 

It is therefore natural to inquire whether we 
have any corresponding intimation of its being 
the will of God that, under the new dispensation. 
His visible church should not enjoy the outward 
protection and aid of kings and other dvil magis- 
trates. — ^We have seen that, under the Old Testa- 
ment, the church did enjoy this advantage ; we 
have seen that the advantage was imparted to it 
by God himself, in a way which gave no ground 
for apprehending that it was to be thereafter 
withheld or withdrawn ; — and, until we have 
some opposite and unequivocal intimation of the 
Divine counsel, we are bound to conclude that no 
change has been in this respect intended. 
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I therefore repeat the question — ^have we, in 
the New Testament, any intimation of such a 
change ? The burden of proof in this case lies 
upon our opponents in the argument. What evi- 
dence, then, do they produce ? They tell us that 
Christ himself intimated that his kingdom was 
not to be of this world, — a declaration which, in 
the proper place, we shall find totally inapplicable 
to the point in question. But may we not ask, 
in the meanwhile, whether, upon the supposition 
that Christ intended to forbid the interposition of 
all civil authority in the outward concerns of his 
church, it is possible to account for his not having 
made his design in this respect more manifest* 
Were there no natural opportunities for his doing 
so ? He reproached the Pharisees for placing an 
unjust reliance on that ceremonial law which was 
to be abolished ; he found and embraced opportu- 
nities for correcting much that was wrong in their 
understanding of the counsel of Heaven. What 
it was improper for himself to explain, on account 
of the hardness of their hearts, he left in charge 
to his Apostles who were afterwards to speak in 
his name. But, neither from his own mouth, nor 
from that of his Apostles, did there ever proceed 
any condemnation of a friendly interposition of 
civil power in behalf of the visible church. 

One author indeed has represented Christ as 
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tried according to its own circumstances. If pro- 
phetic language were^ in all cases, to be subjected 
to an interpretation that would accoiQmodate its 
meaning to every particular circumstance that is 
found ultimately connected with that event to 
which it generally refers, the language of prophe- 
cy would be so wrested, as to deprive, it in many 
instances, of all credit and all consistency. 

How stands the question, then, in reference to 
the present case ? — ^When it is said that ** the 
Grentiles and the people of Israel were gathered 
together" against Christ, the fact stated is of a 
nature obviously and strictly connected with that 
which had been foretold ; and the statement of it, 
therefore, was not unnatural. But, most certainly, 
it does not appear to be the very fact itself which was 
predicted ; nor are there any circumstances which 
should induce us to regard it as the fulfilment of the 
prediction; for the exact fulfilment is to be found in 
the immediately preceding words, which represent 
Herod and Pontius Pilate as having conspired 
against the Saviour. It is in proportion as there 
is ambiguity in the words of any particular pro- 
phecy that we need to borrow light respecting its 
import, either from the particular event in which 
it is fulfilled, or from the circumstances imme-. 
diately connected with that event. But ther^ is 
not, perhaps, within the compass of the Sacred Vo- 
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lume, any prophecy of a very distant event, wtiicn, 
to a mind enlightened by what actfiail^ befel flde 
promisied Messiah, can appear less ambiguous, in 
respect of its import, than that which is contained 
in the second psalm, respecting the hostility to him 
and his cause which was to be manifested by kings 
or others invested with temporal dominion. We 
are not therefore in want of collateral aid for un- 
derstanding the precise import of this prophecy. 
It is quite enough to know that it was strictly ful- 
filled, when Herod and Pontius Pilate conspired 
against Christ. The additional fact stated in the 
New Testament — that " the Grentiles and the 
" people of Israel were gathered together," for the 
same nefarious purpose, cannot, in one way or 
other, affect the sense and meaning of the original 
prediction, in the view of any discriminating 
mind. 

But, perhaps, I may be blameable for having 
reasoned laboriously upon this point, without a 
cause; for, though I have no disposition to blot 
out what I have written, the objection^ to which 
I have replied, may be regarded as in its very nsi- 
ture untenable. Supposing, if we could^. that the 
circumstance of " the Gentiles and the people of 
" Israel being gathered together" against the Sa- 
viour, were to be regarded as an essential part of 

the fulfilment of the prophecy, — does it follow, 

E 
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from their having manifested hostility against him; 
M individuals, or in their private capacity ^ that 
we are not to understand the Psalmist as foretel- 
ling that Herod and Pontius Pilate were to mam-* 
fest a corresponding hostility, in their public capa- 
city as rulers ? We know that they actually did 
so in their public capacity ;— -and this circum- 
stance, in addition to every other argument, tenda 
to establish undeniably the point in question, the 
important fact — ^that, in the 2d Psalm, kings and 
rulers are, in the first place, reproved for havhig 
exercised their authority, as rulers, against the 
Lord and his anointed, and are, in the next place, 
exhorted to a very opposite exercise of the same 
authority, — ^to *^ serve the Lord with fear, and to 
" kiss the Son lest he be angry. 

This unavoidable conclusion seems to me to 
possess all the importance, which can be supposed 
attachable to a single case, in support of our ar- 
gument from Divine authority. Indeed I am not 
willing to conceal the fact, that the degree of at- 
tention, which I have bestowed on the objections 
now disposed of, is not to be imputed— so much 
to any apprehension I had of their importance, as 
to an impression of the high importance of the 
conclusion to which they were opposed, and an 
earnest desire that there should not be left even 
the shadow of an objection to it. No man, who 
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calls himself a Christian, can doay that the lan- 
gm^e of the 2d Psalm refers to wfiat Was to be 
the condition of the visible bhurch after the 
advent of the promised Messiah, knd>cbiitc^s^ at 
the same time, a declaration of die Divide eouAsel 
and wiU respecting it, during the progress of the 
new or the Christian dispensation. Nor does 
there seem to be more room left for denying it to be 
the will of God, as there expressed, that kings and 
other rulers should exercise their authority — ^not in 
opposition to the church, as at the beginning, but in 
its behalf, and for its outward support in the world. 

But after having seen that the kings of the 
earth are thus admonished to serve the Lord, by 
employing the outward means in their power for 
the advancement of his spiritual kingdom,— -it 
must be satisfactory to find that they are also re- 
presented, in the language of prophecy, as ulti- 
mately giving obedience to this admonition. With 
this view^ therefore, let us attend to the language 
of the 7ad Psahn. 

It is there said, with reference to the promised 
Messiah, *^ The kings of Tarshish and of the Isles 
^^ shaU bring presents ; the kings of Sheba and 
*^ Seba shall ofier gifts ; yea all kings shall faU 
" down before him." * 

This psalm is not, like that to which I former- 

* Psalm Ixxii. verses 10^ 11. 
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ly referred, quoted and applied to Christ in the 
New Testament* But, that it is truly applicaUe 
to him and his spiritual kingdom on earth, wiU 
not, it is hoped, be denied by Christians of any 
denomination. It is well known that the language 
of prophecy has, in some instances, a double im- 
port and application, and has, in consequence, 
been fulfilled in two different events, — ^in some* re^ 
spects similar, though distant from one another in 
point of time. Of this the psalm now in ques(- 
tion may be regarded as a specimen. The inspiiv 
ed author seems to refer, in the first instance, to 
his son Solomon, and the glory of his reign. But 
Solomon was a type of Christ ; the whole tenor 
of the psalm, so far as applicable to Solomon, 
marks him out in his typical capacity ; and: Mre 
find that, in some passages, the Psalmist emplojw 
language which directs us to look, beyond any type 
or figure whatever, to the more exalted person 
and the more glorious event prefigured. Tbe 
language is, in some passages, incapable of being 
otherwise explained or accounted for. ^^ His name^ 
(it is said) ^* shall endure for ever ; his name fihall 
^^ be continued as long as the sun ; and men dull 
^^ be blessed in him; all nations shall call him 
" blessed."— -We are therefore unequivocally au- 
thorized to interpret the interesting pix^phecy 
which the psalm contains, — ^in the only way in 
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which it will admit of a conristent interpretation, 
'^^'-as ultimately fuli&lled, or to be fulfilled, in Christ 
and his Church upon earths 

It has been thought, indeed, by some men, that 
the language of the inspired author, throughout 
the psalm, ought to be understood as applicable 
to Christ alone and exclusively. But the words 
which I have quoted seem at least to have an 
aUimon to the case of Solomon ; there can be no 
doubt that the prophecy respecting gifts and pre- 
sents from ^^the kings of Tarshish and of the 
" Isles" - - ** of Sheba and of Seba" is calculated 
to remind us of what Solomon received, as either 
tribute or voluntary gifts, from the kings of many 
surrounding nations. Nor can I have any inte- 
rest in overlooking this circumstance ;— -For, whe- 
ther the prophetic language be, for this reason, 
understood as applicable, in the first instance, to 
Solomon as a type, or only as making an indirect 
allusion to his case, the basis of our argument is 
not affected ; the words in question must still be 
understood as either exclusively or ultimately de- 
scriptive of that tribute of homage, which the 
kings of the earth were to pay, — and were en- 
couraged to pay — to Christ as a Saviour, by an 
exercise of their authority calculated to protect 
and uphold his Church, in respect of its outward 
condition in the world. 
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Let me onljr subgoia one additional and very 
short quotation to the same purpose, from the 
language of the evangelical prophet Isaiah. 
*^ Kings" (sahh the prophet) ** shall be thy nurs- 
^^ ing fathers, and their queens thy nursing mo- 
'' thers." 

After the reasoning, which I have emplosred^ 
for making it obvious that the prophecy, to which 
I last referred, is applicable to Christ and his vi« 
sible Church, I am very unwilling to enter upon 
any discussion respecting the application of this 
prophecy to the same case. For, admitting it to 
be the (pinion of some men that the prophecy now 
in question, may be understood as having received 
its fulfilment in circumstances connected with the 
return of the Israelites from their Babylonish 
captivity,--^! do not, by this admission, forfeit my 
right to ui^e the aigument, which I have in view, 
upon many more— the great majority, it is be* 
lieved, of the Christian world, — ^who regard the 
prophecy as fulfilled, and to be farther fulfilled, 
in the outward fortunes of the Christian Church. 

I shall not even be enticed into anymAica/dis- 
ciKsusion of 'an objection which has been nidged 
against what I conceive to be the import of this 
prophecy. — ^It has been said that the term — "their 
'^ queens^-*-repre8ents the persons in question as 
ouly the wives or consorts of kings, not as them- 
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selves queens r^nant, and tliat, if such queens 
are notwithstanding represented as nursings mo- 
thers, the corresponding denomination of nursing 
fathers, as applied to their husbands, can be de- 
scriptive of nothing more than what they do in 
their private capacity. But, supposing it proved 
that, according to the just connection of the pas- 
sage, the queens in question are to be understood 
as only the wives or consorts of kings, — How does 
it follow that kings, as nursing fathers, are not to 
employ, in behalf of the Church of Christ, that 
authority which they at fea*^— whatever be the 
condition of others — certainly do possess ? The 
oisjection, when so considered, falls directly under 
the ailment by which it was shewn in a pre^ 
ceding case, that the menticm of *^ the Gentiles 
** and the people of IsraeF along with ^ Harpd 
** and Pontius Pilate" cannot prevent our under- 
standing that Herod and Pontius Pilate sure refer- 
red to in their capadty as rulers. 

In the view, therefore, of all who do not deny 
that this prophecy is applicable to the Church of 
Christ, I hold it as affording evidence of the coun- 
sel and will of God, that kings should tetend-^ 
Hie churdi such protection and support as dre de- 
noted by the term of nursing fatberii; and I de*- 
sire . to ask what language could- have been em- 
pioyed for conveying a more perfect idea of kU the 
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affection and zeal and determination of mind, 
with which it is possible for them to employ their 
power for a purpose so sacred^ 

Z am not much disposed to rest upon what is 
understood to be farther predicted in the CMd Te»- 
tament^ about the service which nations and kinff" 
doms should either render to Christ or withhold 
from him, — not even upon the language of the 
New Testament in which it is declared that **the 
kingdoms of this world M'^ere to become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ,'*— be- 
cause I have some impression that nations and 
kingdoms may be understood as denoting nothing 
more than multitudes who should be converted 
to the faith of the Gospel. — So far, indeed,* as the 
service of nations is, in scriptural language, con- 
nected with the service of kings as ruling in the 
nations, it may be fairly maintained that there 
is a distinct reference to men in their public and 
national capacity. But I am willing to forego 
even this advantage, rather than have the appear^ 
ance of mingling what is at all ambiguous or 
doubtful with an argument which is otherwise 
incontrovertible and conclusive. — I conceive that 
the admonition to kings respecting Christ and his 
Church, contained in the 2d Psalm, — ^the corre- 
sponding prophecy, in the 72d, that kings should 
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offer gifts and fall down before him, — and the 
prediction of Isaiah respecting kings as ^^ nursing 
^^ fathers," do of themselves amount to decisive 
evidence of the Divine purpose, respecting an in- 
terposition of civil government in what outwards 
ly concerns the. Church. 

Though it be, hitherto, from the prophetic lan- 
guage of the Old Testament, that we have derived 
evidence of what immediately affects the New Tes- 
tament church, no man who acknowledges the in^ 
spiration of the Old Testament, can upon this 
ground object to our argument as either unfair or 
inconclusive. But what says the New Testament 
itself? It is unnatural to suppose that it should be 
altogether silent in this case. 

In the first place, the New Testament instructs 
us that kings and other rulers still derive their 
authority from God — from that great Being, for 
the advancement of whose cause in the world we 
contend that their authority ought to be exercised. 
— r" Let every soul" (saith the Apostle Paul) " be 
** subject to the higher powers ; for there is no 
" power but of God ; the powers that be are or- 
" dained erf God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth 
" the power, resisteth the ordinance of God."* 

* Rom. chap. xiii. v. 1^ 2. 
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Andy, in ^conformity to what is so expressly de« 
clared, we are exhorted to present our prayers to 
God in behalf of kings and all in authority. ^ 

It has been remarked, indeed, that, in the lan^ 
guage. of another Apostle, civil government seenii 
to be called an ordinance of man. But the very 
words, upon which this observation is founded, 
make it obvious that the Apostle intended to re- 
present civil government as, at the same time, an 
ordinance of God. " Submit yourselves" (sayii 
Peter) " to every ordinance of man,^/or the Ijor^$ 
^* sake; whether it be to the king as supreme, or 
^^ to governors as unto them that are sent by 
" him;" - - - " For so is the tmU of God:' -f 

But how does it appear that, under the new dh^ 
pensation, the magistrates whom God hath ordai&> 
ed,and so expressly requires us to obey, have autho- 
rity to intermeddle in what outwardly concerns the 
interests of his church ? 

This question may be partly answered in a very 
obvious way. For, when the ordinance of God in 
behalf of kings and other rulers was so expilicitly 
renewed under the Gospel dispensation^ — ^if it had 
bee^ intended to impose any new and peculiar^re- 
striction upon their authority, it is impossible to 
suppose that the inspired writers would have left 
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* 1 Tim. ch. ii. V. 1, 2. t 1 Peter, ch. ii. v. 13, 14, 15. 
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US ignozant of the restriction, or would not; in 
some way, have adverted to it. 

But, in fact, that renewed charter from Htaven, 
under which civil magistrates now exercise their 
auHiority, is not only unrestricted, in respect of 
the words employed, but is expressed in such lan-^ 
guage as raiders it peculiarly unnatural to attempt 
imposing upon it the particular restriction in ques-* 
tion. When the Apostle Paul exhorts us, in the 
passage already quoted, to be subject to *^ the 
" powers that be ordained of Grod," — he adds, as a 
reason, that every such power is a '' minister of 
" God to us for good," * 

It would not be easy to select any equal num- 
ber of wordd, either more comprehensive than 
thes^ in their import, or which could more natu- 
rally lead us to anticipate that function of the 
dvil magistrate against which objection is taken. 
— Is it not " for good" to be helpful towards the 
maintenance of religious ordinances among men ? 
Or is it natural to conclude, from the language em* 
ployed^ — either that the magistrate, in the exercise 
of his power, is precluded from employing it for 
such<a purposc-'-^r that this purpose is not one of 
those, for which he is called to employ it? If he 
is to be guided by the comparative importance of 
different objects and purposes, — ^what may be sub- 

* Rom. ch.^iii. v« 4. 
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servient to tike ^iritual interests of men se^rms 
rather to cal! for a preference. 

Btiti'$f it be really necessary to shew that the 
mamtenance and advancement of r^gioA iMCglif 
not to be regarded as an exception from the ^ good*^ 
for which the civil magistrate is an appointed 
^ minister of God," we cannot have far to looltfot 
evidence; — For it is well known to be the bOunden 
duty of every man, according to his circunistanceny 
to do what he can towards the advancement of re- 
ligion, both for the honour of God and for the 
" good" of his brethren. This position is so un- 
deniable that I should be ashamed to reason in 
support of it. The only question, therefore, is 
whether there be any thing in the circuttistatfces 
or the office of the civil magistrate, that shonM 
lead us to regard him in his public capacity, as tai 
exception from this rule, and exempted itota tMs 
duty? "' ' 

It will be replied that, in his public capacity, he 
exercises authority of a temporal and wdrtdiy 
kind ; and that it is upon this ground his Inter- 
position is condemned. But is there nothings spe- 
cially and undeniably required by God, which 
amounts to a similar exercise of authority, for a 
purpose strictly similar to that now in questicni ? 
Is there nothing similar in the authority which 
masters are required to exercise over their ser- 
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rants — ^parents over their chUdi?ep— ^ea^fi ofilaini^ 
lies over their whole households. Theirs ia ^f4wi- 
I7 much that bears upon this point, under <both^the 
patriarchal system, and the Mosaic ^om^my^ ; but 
we shall find all the evidence respecting k that 
can be desired in what is essential to the Christian 
dispensation. — -It will not be denied that th?^ ten 
commandments of the moral law are oUigatoi^ 
upon Chriatians. What/ then, says the fourth 
commandment with reference to this matter ? ^^ In 
** it (the Sabbath) thou shalt not do any work^ 
*^ thou nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man 
^* servant nor thy maid servant, nor thy cattle, nor 
** thy stranger that is within thy gates." 

It i9 {dain that, under this commandment, every 
head pf a, family is made answerable for tiie cour 
duct of his whole household, in reference to the 
outward ipanctification of the Sabbath ; yet boW;is 
it possible that he should discharge the duty ii^ 
this case required of him, without the eKe(i?cise: of 
authOiiity>? It cannot be denied th^tthe t^nor lof 
the commandment implies both oii his pa^ a right 
to command, and on the part of his hous^b,^ W, 
obligation to obey ; nor can it be disguis^ that 
the case to If hich the whole refers is strictly ,an4 
unequivocally religious* 

In reference, then, to the exercise of suph autho- 
rity, how, or iipon what ground, can we distinguish 
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the case of a magistrate from that of a master or 
a parent ? Unless some very important and ap- 
propriate distinction can be pointed out, it will be 
no easy matter to avoid concluding — that what 
God requires of masters and parents, — and requires 
for a rehgious purpose — must also be the duty of 
magistrates, with the same view and for the same 
purpose, according to the circumstances in which 
they are placed. 

For inducing us, however, to suppose that the 
outward support of religion and its ordinances is 
an exception from the rule under which the civil 
magistrate is declared to be a " minister of God to 
" us for good," it has been shewn — that there are 
many other good purposes for which it is impos- 
sible, in the nature of things, that his authority 
can be made effectual. — Regarded as an abstract 
statement, this position is undeniable ; hut how 
does it apply to tlie point in question ? Because 
the civil magistrate cannot accomphsh all that his 
heart would incline him to do, is he to make no 
endeavour after the good which it is in his power 
to do ? His functions would, in this case, resolve 
themselves at once into a nullity. Were he to su- 
persede all exercise of his authority for the main- 
tenance of the church of God upon earth, merely 
because there are other good purposes which, from 
the nature of the case, outward authority cannot 
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accompUsh^-r-would he not have ezaetly the santie 
ground for declining all exercise of his authority 
towards the maintenance of peace and ordcp^ in 
civil society ? It cannot be pretended that the 
means of accomplishing the latter purpoee are 
more in his power than the means which he is ex- 
pected to employ in reference to the former. All 
that the dvil magistrate either does, or is expect- 
ed to do, for the outward maintenance of the 
church of God, involves in it nothing which he 
has not very natural and easy means of accomplish- 
ing ;— -and it will appear, I trust, in the proper 
place, that the means which he does employ are 
not without a most salutary effect. 

But to return to the more direct scriptural argu- 
ment^-^when we are required to pray '^ for kings, 
^^ and for all that are in authority," there is a spe- 
cial reason assigned — a special purpose which we 
ought to have in view in prapng for them ; and 
the purpose is ^^ that we may lead a quiet and 
** peaceable life in aU godliness and honesty." — 
Now it has been well observed that *^ what Christ- 
*^ ians are here to pray for, magistrates must be 
*^ bound to promote as their end ; and this is not 
simply a quiet and peaceable life, but all godli- 
ness and honesty."* 
It seems to me that what is implied, if not ex- 

♦ M'Crie's « Statement of the difference/' &c. p. 139. 
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pressed, in this remark, amounts to an unani^wer- 
able argument. When we are required to pray 
for kings and others in authority, in order to our 
living in aU godliness as well as honesty, is it not 
an unequivocal intimation of the purpose of God 
that our life and conversation in respect of godli- 
ness is to be somehow promoted by those for 
whom we pray. Our own progress or advance- 
ment in godliness being the ultimate end and pur- 
pose of our prayer, — ^what we pray for in behalf 
of the magistrate cannot be regarded in any other 
view than as a proximate and intermediate object, 
by means of which the accomplishment of our ul- 
timate purpose is to be promoted ; — ^nor is there 
any way in which a favourable answer to our 
prayer in behalf of the magistrate can tend to our 
advancement in godliness, unless he somehow ex- 
ercise his authority for securing to us the advan- 
tage of the outward means of grace. It is there- 
fore impossible to evade the conclusion — ithat, 
when the Divine Being directs us to pray for 
kings and other magistrates, in order to our living 
in all godliness^ he gives clear and evident intima- 
tion of his counsel and will that magistrates shall 
exercise their authority in a way that ^ may be 
somehow helpful towards a godly life. 

Are there no particular instances or cases to 
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which we may refer, in illustration of this argu- 
menti? Are there no cases in which kii^ and 
others in authority do actuaUy exerciset their power 
towards the advancement of religion, in a way 
whicb wiU be objected to by few men who have 
any senae of religion ?— -The national laws which 
prohibit blasphemy, polygamy, and arbitrary di« 
vorce, have, at least, a tendency to prevent what 
is opposed to, and inconsistent with, true religion 
and godliness ; — but the laws which provide for 
the outward sanctification of the Sabbath consti-^ 
tute a case still more appropriate. 

We have already seen that the authority, which 
every head of a family is, in this case, required to 
exercise, may be fairly regarded as evidence that 
the exercise of a similar authority is within the 
province of an earthly magistrate. But let me 
now ask — ^Whether national governments do not, 
in fact, exercise authority for the oi^tward sancti- 
fication of the Sabbath, with the full approbation 
of the public mind ? — In Scotland more particular- 
ly, we have a code of laws which admirably pro- 
vide for that important purpose, and which have, 
more or less, the effect of restraining the irreligi- 
ous from such violations of the Sabbatical rest as 
would otherwise disgrace our land. One of two 
things, therefore, is incumbent on our oppo- 
nents in the argument; — ^they must either main- 
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tain that the human laws which provide against 
the profanation of the Sabbath ought to be repeal- 
ed, — or they must show that these laws can be 
preserved and executed, consistently with the prin- 
ciple that civil governments have no right to ex- 
ercise their authority for the outward support of 
religion and its ordinances. 
: The first of these positions has not, so far as I 
know, been maintained in its full extent. But the 
case seems to have been explained by one of our 
opponents, in a way which will be found to imply 
— in the first place, that it is in reference to secu- 
lar matters only, — and, in the second place, that 
it is for the suspension of labour or business only 
— not of amusements on the Sabbath, that the in- 
terposition of human laws can be justified. ; ' 

On account of the very delicate nature of what 
I now state, I have such an anxious desire to se- 
cure myself against a misrepresentation of the.au- 
thbr's meaning as 1 trust will plead my apology 
for a more lengthened quotation of his words than 
would otherwise be reasonable. • / ' 

After adverting to the fact that ^^ Christians 
" would suffer much inconvenience and pecuniary 
" loss, if all the world were suffered to pursue 
". their worldly business on that day which they" 
(sincere Christians) " devoted to retirement and 
." religious worship," — after admitting that *• it 
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would subject Christians to many disadvantages 
in their worldly business, but not more than 
they would be able to bear under the influence 
of the truth," — the author proceeds in these 
teitos — "We are thankful for the protection which 
** the law of the land gives us in this respect ; and 
we can be so without conceding to the civil 
power the right of interference in matters of re- 
ligion. It is the duty of the civil magistrate to 
" enforce obedience to the law of God, not in rcr 
" lation to religious worship, but in all matters 
" which relate to right and property between man 
" and man. Some define the magistrate's power 
" to relate to the second table of the law only \ 
" but this is not quite correct. There is one com- 
" mand of the second table, namely the tenth, 
" which he cannot enforce, because it relates to 
" the thoughts of the heart ; and there is a part 
" of the first table which he can and ought to en- 
force, because it relates to a matter of property 
and right between man and man. The eighth 
commandment gives every man a right to his 
own property ; and the fourth commandment 
gives to every man, especially to servants, and 
even to labouring cattle, a right to one day in 
seven, to rest from the service of their masters ; 
and it is as much the duty of the civil power 
to protect them in this right, which can be done 
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" only by an authoritative suspension of worldly 
" business on that day, as to protect the property 
" and the lives of the subjects generally. On this 
" ground, and this only, I consider the rest of the 
" Sabbath a proper subject of human legisla- 
" tion." * 

When these words are duly considered, in their 
connection with what I have referred to as pre- 
ceding them, they must be understood as import- 
ing — that the magistrate has a right, for the sake 
of servants and cattle, to enforce a cessation from 
all worldly labour, on one day in seven — that, in 
consequence, sincere Christians, who devote the 
Sabbath to retirement and religious worship, will 
be secured against the pecuniary loss which they 
would suffer, from men who are regardless of re- 
ligion being allowed to follow out their worldly 
business on the same day, — and that, for this pur- 
pose alone, and to this extent alone, are civil go- 
vernments entitled to enforce the observance of 
the Sabbath. That the author does not acknow- 
ledge the right or duty of the magistrate to pro- 
hibit amusements on the Sabbath seems to be un- 
deniable from his restricting that duty so express- 
ly to " an authoritative suspension of worldly bu- 
" sineaa on that day." But I should hesitate in 

■ M'Garin's " Church Establislinients considered," pp- 

i. 77, 78. 
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ascribing such an opinion to him, if it were not 
equally obvious that the purport and tenor of his 
argument proceed upon it. He admits that reli- 
gious men would suffer much inconvenience and 
pecuniary loss if the irreligious were allowed to 
pursue their ordinary business on the Sabbath, 
<and therefore acknowledges the right of the magis- 
trate to prohibit all worldly business on one day 
in seven ; but, though the irreligious were allow- 
ed to follow out their armisements on the Sabbath, 
it would not give them any advantage, over the re- 
ligious world, in respect of pecuniary gain ; and, 
for that reason, it is not necessary, upon the au* 
thar*s prindpley that amusements be prohibited ; 
nor does he admit the right of the magistrate to 
prohibit them. 

The maintenance of this doctrine wiU, accord- 
ingly, be found essential to the argument of those 
who contend that a national government has no 
right to give its outward support to religion and 
its ordinances. But is it a doctrine for which the 
public mind of the religious world is at all pre- 
pared ? What would be the consequence, if, in our 
land, the laws which provide for the outward sanc^ 
tification of the Sabbath were to be repealed,-— 
with the single exception of what prohibits the 
transaction of worldly business with a view to 
woridly gain ? Would not the Lord's day become 
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' — to the irreligious — not a time in common with 
others, but the peculiar and appropriate time^ — for 
amusements of every kind ? What would be the 
effect of such an example on a young and rising 
generation,-^— upon the mind of many who, with- 
out such established principles as could resist its 
influence, had not previously abandoned themselves 
to vicious pursuits ? It is painful to think of what 
we might, in this case, be called to witness ; but 
it is ' better to anticipate evil than to turn away 
our eyes, until it overtake us. I therefore ask, 
more particularly, what security we should have 
in the case which has been supposed, that the 
Lord's day— as a time on which all worldly busL 
ness would still be suspended — would not be hence- 
forth the favourite time for all the sports of the 
field — ^which to the young are at present so alluring, 
and, in such altered circumstances, might prove to so 
many of them a fatal snare ? If such were the pre^ 
vailing occupations during the day^ what security 
should we have against their being followed, at nigkty 
— ^perhaps by dancing assemblies, perhaps by thea- 
trical amusements ? Players, indeed, might still be 
restricted, like other men, from earning their bread 
on the Sabbath. But what security should we have 
against a liberal company qfcomedians> — liberal at 
least in name— very obligingly contributing to the 
amusement of their friends, and trusting very safe- 
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ly to their being remunerated in a way which the 
magistrate could not so detect as to bring them 
under the penalty of the law ? 

Extravagant as these suppositions may seem, 
there is nothing to prevent their being realized, 
if, for the purpose of subverting ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments, we shall accede to the principle that 
our national government has no right to interpose 
its authority for the support of religion and its in- 
stitutions. The adversaries of an established 
church are quite aware that they must either main- 
tain this principle^ or abandon their argument; 
and we have seen that one of their number has 
been willing to concede very much, indeed ! for 
the purpose of maintaining it. But it may be fair- 
ly believed that he has not been duly aware of the 
consequences ; and it may also be hoped that de^ 
liberate reflection will convince both him and others 
that it is better to abandon what cannot be safely 
maintained, than to persist in contending for a 
measure which involves such ultimate hazard. 

In the meanwhile, it is our duty to examine 
their argument in all it bearings, and with this 
view to consider, in the next place, the objections 
which have been either most commonly or most 
strongly urged against admitting that ecclesiastical 
establishments have that sanction of Divine au- 
thority, which, in the preceding pages, it has been 
our object to prove that they possess. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE OBJECTIONS TO THE ARGUMENT FOR DIVINE 

AUTHORITY. 

Many objections, either to the separate branch- 
es of the evidence produced, or to the separate 
conclusions derived from each, have been examin- 
ed and answered in our progress. But there is a 
class of objections applicable to the whole argu- 
ment for Divine authority, of which it was ne- 
cessary to postpone the consideration, till the 
reader should be in possession of all the evidence, 
together with the general conclusion, to which 
these objections are opposed. 

The objections and arguments, to which I now 
refer, may be comprised under the following 
heads. 

I. That there is no precept of the Gospel under 
which ecclesiastical establishments are required 
and enjoined, and that there was no such esta- 
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blishment for 300 years after Christ's ascension 
to Heaven. 

II. That Christ himself declared that his king- 
dom is not of this world. 

III. That civil governments are not competent 
to specify a religious creed which ought to be 
preferred and sanctioned, and cannot, therefore, 
be supposed to have Divine authority for that 
purpose. 

IV. That the maintenance of any particular 
scheme or system of religion, as distinguished 
from others, at the public expense, and conse- 
quently more or less at the expense of dissenters, 
is antiscriptural, unjust, and a violation of the 
rights of conscience. 

In the following sections, these objections and 
arguments shall be considered in their order. 
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SECTION I. 

ON THE OBJECTION THAT THERE IS NO PREOBPT OF THt 
GOSPEL UNDEB WHICH ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABI^lSHMBMTi 
ABE REQUIBED AND ENJOINED^ AND THAT THERE WAS 
NO. SUCH ESTABLISHMENT FOR 300 YEARS AFTER CBRIST's 
ASCENSION TO HEAVEN. 

It will not be difficult to account for the two 
facts which this objection comprises, in a way 
perfectly consistent with what I have hitherto 
miaintained ; but it will be convenient to begin 
with a consideration of the second, because au ex- 
planation of what relates to it will aid us in refer- 
ence to the^r^^. 

During the apostolic age, the gift of miracles, 
as imparted to those who preached the Gospel, 
in some measure susperseded the importance, or at 
least the necessity, of outward and worldly means 
for the accomplishment of the purpose of Heaven. 
But, after the age of miracles had passed away, 
—Was there not, (it will be asked,) all the need 
that there can now be, for the outward and hu- 
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man aid of ecclesiastical establishments, or, - in 
other words, for the friendly interposition of kings 
and others in authority? If it was the purpose of 
Heaven that the visible church should thereafter 
enjoy such aid, why was it so long withheld ? 

These questions seem to proceed upon the sup- 
position that, at the period referred to, a friendly 
interposition of civil power might have been ex- 
tended to the Church in the ordinary course of 
things, or without any preternatural agency for 
the accomplishment of the object* But, how 
stands the fact ? Were there any kings or other 
rulers who had at that time embraced the Christ- 
ian faith ? If there were not, how was it possible 
that they should so exercise their functions in aid 
of the Church of Christ, as to lay the founda- 
tion of an ecclesiastical establishment? It may 
be said that all things are possible with Grod— 
that, if he had seen it wise^ he might have dis- 
posed their hearts both to embrace the faith of the 
Gospel, and to maintain its interests in the worldl 
But it is obvious that, under the moral govern- 
ment of Grod, there are limits set to the use or em- 
plojonen t of preternatural agency ; and what these 
limits ought to be, in reference to any particular 
case, it belongs not to us to judge. I admit that^ 
without any thing like the oucward appearance 
of a- miraGl%vti ' Ible; influence, - which 
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converts any man to the faith of the Gospel^ xnig^ht 
have disposed the hearts of kings and others 'in 
authority to give their countenance and support 
to the Church of Christ, during the earliest ages. 
But if, in reference to the point ih question, 'we 
allow ourselves to reason upon this ground, where 
is such reasoning to end ? May we not argue, with 
equal propriety, that it was in the power of Gdd, 
from the beginning, to make Divine influence ef- 
fectual, in all cases, for superseding the use pf all 
outward means and outward agency? In what 
concerns the ways of God, we can safely judge 6f 
what was right or fit for him to do, only from 
what we know him to have actually done. ' We 
know that, in fact, he permitted kings and others 
in authority to remain, for a long period, deaf to 
the calls of the Gospel, and of course morally, in- 
capable of contributing to the adviancement of its 
cause in the world. But there was nothing in 
this case incompatible with what might have been 
anticipated in the ordinary course of things, n6r 
any thing to forbid the supposition that, wh^i 
Grod, in his great mercy, should be pleased to bring 
kings and other rulers to a saving knowledge of 
Christ, he would also be pleased to employ them 
as his servants /or the advancement of the cause 
of Christ in the world. 
,_ So far> indeed, as we may venture to reason 
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concerning the ways of God, the argument may 
be placed on higher ground ; — and, with this view, 
I would ask, — ^whether it be unnatural to suppose 
that, in order to the permanent establishment and 
maintenance of the faith of the Gospel, Grod was 
pleased, in the first instance, to present a striking 
example of the vanity of all that man could do in 
opposition to it, by permitting the powers of the 
world not only to combine for its overthrow, but 
to continue their efforts against it, so long as should 
be requisite for rendering their ultimate defeat a 
more signal manifestation of his overruUng pro^ 
vidence in its behalf. 

If this supposition be admitted, it will super^ 
sede, at once^ all inference unfavourable to our 
argument, as arising from the fact of there having 
been no ecclesiastical establishment for the first 
800 years. But, for this very reason, a tacit ac^ 
quiescence in what I have supposed, is not to be 
expected.— It will be said that the supposition 
which I have made is but a theory of my own 
mind — ^perhaps a presumptuous theory. But I 
have the satisfaction of presenting it as a theory 
suggested, and, in my apprehension, upheld, by 
the revealed counsel of Heaven. 

In support pf what I now maintain, I have only 
to refer to some additional circumstances of that 
interesting prophecy, which is contained in the 2d 
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Psalm, as undeniably applicable to the promised 
Messiah, and to his spiritual kingdom. 

We hare already seen that, in the beginning oF 
the psalm, kings and other rulers of this world 
are represented as conspiring against the Liord 
and his anointed, and that, in the end of it, they 
are admonished to serve the Lord with fear;— ^ 
an admonition to which, in another psalm, they 
are represented as ultimately giving obedience; 
But there is an important part of the prophecy 
in the 2d Psalm, to which I had not formerly any 
occasion to allude. The inspired author, after de- 
scribing the impious combination of kings, and 
others in authority, adverts to the conduct of that 
Great Being against whom they had ** set them- 
" selves. He that sitteth in the Heavens shall 
** laugh ; the Lord shall hold them in derision." 
For a time, the Divine Being is represented si 
only treating them with scorn. But it is added 
that ** then," or afterwards, ** shall he speak to 
" them in wrath ;" — and, having "set his king," (or 
the Messiah as a king,) " on the Holy Hill .of 

Zion," he promises to give him the " Heathen for 

an inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
** earth for a possession." 

It would not be easy to imagine prophecy more 
descriptive of the Divine procedure in reference 
to. the powers of this world, so long as they were 
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opposed to Christ and his visible churchy- 
prophetic language that could more naturally lead 
us to regard it as the purpose of Heaven that the 
presumptuous attempts of the Roman emperors in 
particular, — considered in connection with the 
utter failure of their attempts, to resist the pro- 
gress of the Christian faith, — should at length 
have the effect of teaching others in authority to 
** serve the Lord with fear, and kiss the Son lest 
" he be angry." We know that the historical 
facts are conformable to what I now suppose to 
have been the Divine purpose. And, considering 
the case in this view, — the circumstance of there 
having been no ecclesiastical establishment for 
about 300 years, seems to be far, indeed, frpni 
giving us ground to isuppose that kings and other 
rulers, who had profited by the lesson afforded 
in the case of those who had gone before thc^m, 
were not to be honoured as instruments in the 
hand of God for advancing the interests of his 
spiritual kingdom. We are, on the contrary, eur 
cburaged to contemplate the wise and benevolent 
purpose of Heaven in regard to them as effectual- 
ly accomplished, — ^tbe necessity for a more over^ 
powering and more exclusive dispensation of Di- 
vine influence as thereby superseded, — and the 
visible church of Christ as, in consequence* settled 
on its present foundation, — as deriving all that it 
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enjoys from its invisible head^ yet indebted, under 
him, for iti$*Mtirai-akii|^oH;/to'tbe p6#^:t9i^llfi9dch 
he hath ordained. It is in tfes' way tlwtiaie my^ 
stery of prophecy -reftpeeting the promised Mes« 
siah and his ehtrreh upon earth is at ohce expfaiin- 
ed and fulfilled. The •^ rulers;* who had^iTt Arst 
opposed him, are made an example of fofly^mid 
infatuation to those who cbnie after iBienk^ "^Imen 
invested with authority ate thereby tubM' ^^in^iee 
" or instructed ;" and the kingis of '^e etikhr in 
offering their "gifts, fell do#rt brfoJpe' hitt*?^ 't 

If the ground upon which I hitve tithis^^ad^MiAt* 
ed for there being no ecclesiastical estliUifl(hftiditt, 
during 800 ye^s of the Christian ^tiSL,*^ikeB^^ 
sustained as satisfactory, — we can he^'at^ ilb i^i^ io 
account for the additional fact — ^that Mei^^4lo 
precept of the Gospel under which'^c6lesiaiM[£ili 
establishments are directly reqfuii^d" aM <^j(ifttMs 

There ^ are various things conlorih^e^W^e 
will of God, which, fwm ^e nature ^^^figlSHte, 
cannot be the subject of {MPfeceptv I m^t^i^[^^f^ 
for illustr<^ioni to'the case of partkiifiiM^tai^aiSN 
tinguishing friendship, which j though^ illgbiy ere* 
ditable to human nature, could ' not 4)e abscflutely 
enjoined or commanded,<:-^because it - is^ not,'- like 
truth or honesty, a virtue which lt*^li^ dMier 
equally or certainly in the power of every mttii to 
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^Mvate and maintain. Bit^ in r^fe^eiice* to ee^ 

cl^iastical establishmetits^ the objection to a pre^^ 

cept was still more deeiisi ve ; for, up to the time 

when the canon of New Testament Scripture was 

dosed, the Christian world had not the possession 

or command of what is essential to such an esta* 

Uishment* The case to which we hare last ad^ 

verted, — ^the important fact that, at the time in 

questicm, the powers of this world were hostile to 

the Christian cause, rendered it morally impos*- 

sible that anjr {H*ecept should be obeyed, under 

which an estaUiiriied church could have been re-^ 

quired in the meanwfaile^^— or without a change of 

eircumst»fiees. I have accounted, I trust sati»* 

factorily, for the condition in which the visible 

ehurch wa» thus left for a time ; and it must be 

obvious to every mind that, if, in such circum-^ 

stanceid, there had been any precept respectii^ 

church establishmaits, the object proposed by it 

must have been prospective and distant. The 

precepit roust, in consequence, have been aecom* 

panied with a detml of all the future circumstances, 

imder whidi alone it was to become obligatory cm 

any Christian community ;-«-«ttd I need scarcdy 

add that this would not have been analogous to 

the Way in which the commands of Heaven are 

in any other case expressed and ddivered. In aH 

olher cases, in which the letter of precept fails us^ 

a 
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we are left to ascertain the counsel and will of 
God, in a way similar to that by which we have 
both enquired after, and found, Divine authority 
for ecclesiastical establishments. 

It seems unlikely, indeed, that, even in diffe- 
rent and more favourable circumstances, the esta- 
l^lishments in question should have been at all the 
subject of precept For it is not easy to perceive 
how Christians could have been eiyoineU either to 
institute or uphold such establishments, without 
a more precise statement or specification of all that 
they ought to comprise, than would have been 
consistent either with expediency, or with the de- 
sign of Heaven. It seems to have. been the pur-! 
pose of God that it should be left in the power of 
men so to modify ecclesiastical establishments, as 
to accommodate their elements in a great measure 
to the peculiar circumstances of every particular 
age or country. It is in this way that their prac^ 
tical utility is most effectually advanced ;— -and it 
^as, by leaving men to build on the foundation of 
such lessons as those to which we have adverted 
in the* preceding argument, that the Divine pur* 
pose, in this respect, was to be best fulfilled. 

* - - . 

It is maintained, however, and with much sein- 
ing confidence that, while we have no precept for 
ecclesiastical establishments, we have scriptural 
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authority for pronouncing them incompatible with 
the nature and design of the 6ospel-*dispensation. 
To this objection, therefore, our attention shall be 
next directed. 
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SECTION II. 

ON THE OBJECTION THAT CHBIST HIMSELF DKOIrABBB THAT 
HIS KINGDOM IS NOT OF THIS WOBLD. 

Fbom the words of our Lord, to which the title 
of this section refers, it has been very confidently 
argued — not only that his kingdom is in itself spi- 
ritual — a proposition which will not be denied-— 
but that its spiritual nature is a reason against 
our promoting its interests by such worldly means 
as are employed under an ecclesiastical establish* 
ment ;-— and, with the same view, some reference 
has been made to these corresponding words of 
Paul—" The weapons of our warfare are not car- 
" nal, but mighty through God to the pulling 
" down of strong-holds.*' * 

The real import of the words of Christ will, in 
this case as in others, be best ascertained by a re- 
ference to the circumstances in which they were 
spoken. Much of his Divine instruction is histo* 

* 2d Cor. chap. x. ver. 4. 
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rically ^ommiuiicated to us ;— *it is eommuoicat^ 
in the course ^f the narrative virhieh the JBvange? 
lists give of the events of his life, and the cireuiHh 
stances in which he was placed ; and the laogui^ 
in whidi he was accustomed to express himseilf is 
so accommodated to these circumstances as to reft- 
der a steict attention to them indii^Kensabley in or- 
der to a just interpretation of his words. 

In the court of Pilate the Roman governor of 
Judea, Jesus was accused of having forbidden liis 
countrymen <to give tribute toCaesar, saying thathe 
himselfvWas Christ a king. Pilate, in consequenoe, 
asked him — ** Art thou the King of Uie Jews?" 
And Jesus answered in the dffirmatrve, but added 
^ il/y Kingdom is not of this worid.*^ ^*-<*Who does 
not perceive that the sin^e object of this dedaira- 
tion was to disavow all pretension to such tempo* 
ral authority ai^ could absolve the Jews either .from 
their obligation of paying tribute to Caesar, w 
from their allegiance, in any respect, to him as 
their earthly sovereign ? The religion of Cbri8t» 
so far from absdving subjects from their all^ianee 
to the potentates o£ this world, was to lay them 
under a new obligation to sudi alliance, as they 
desired to maintain a good conscience towards 
Christ himself as th^ spiritual king. It was, 
therefore, impossible that the charge brought 

• John^ chap, xviii. ver. 36. 
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against him should not be repelled in the way 
which we have iseen ; nor can it be regaided as 
reasonable, in the circumstances of the caoe^ to ^ at- 
tach any other meaning to his words than wlmt 
has been already stated as applicable to the charge 
in question. 

. These observations have been thought^ aeoBB-* 
sary, because, from the frequency with whidt Am 
words to which we have adverted are reiten^ted 
in our ears, there seems to be some myBtaidoiiA 
importance attached to them. But^ ifnothiogp 
more be intendied than a proof that the kiugdeM. 
of Christ is altogether and ezdusively si»idtiialj<£ 
both admit and maintain this position,*-4u3.esta*. 
blished not only by our Lord's declarati<»r is -tiu^ 
case to which we have referred, but by the wlkele 
tenor of New Testament Scripture. ' > • ^v • .:, »« 

Upon this ground, therefore, let us meet --the- 
objection. w; >iJ > \ 

The kingdom of Christ is not only spiritiud and 
Heavenly, but also independent. No earthly gON 
vemment has a right to overrule or o«itlM\it.. 
But does it follow that its interests cannot be ^a&k 
fected by things which are outward and WGoridly 9; 
Or that it may not derive advantage from the im*: 
terposition of an earthly government in itp behlQf^ 
for the regulation of such worldly things -flS'aiay 
concern and affect it ? As a kingdom altogether 
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and exclusively spiritual^ it does not of itself pos- 
sess and exerci^ the powers which ' are requisite 
for this purpose ; nor does it seem easy to find a 
reason against its accepting the aid which may, 
in thid case, be derived from tlie constituted autho- 
rities of the state, as themselves ordained of God. 
If any civil government, under pretence of pro- 
viding for the welfare of Christ's spiritual king- 
dom^ shall usurp its peculiar and appropriate juris- 
diction, — if a civil government shall attempt to 
direct the appropriate concerns of the visible 
church of Christ, by either superseding or con- 
trolling its separate and independent power, for 
the regulation of its own spiritual and inherent 
interests, — ^if a civil goveriiment shall pretend to 
regulate the administration of its ordinances, or to 
pronounce judgment on the qualifications of its 
ministers^^-^hat government is so far an adversary 
of Christ and his cause in the world. But, if the 
civil government shall, on the contrary, abstain 
from intermeddling about such matters,-*-^nd shal!, 
notwithstanding, contribute its outward aid to- 
wards the maintenance of religious ordinanees, in 
the way which the c^ee-bearerB of tibe church 
have themselves approved and appainted,-<-if it 
shall sd provide for the temporal wants of the 
ministers of Christ as to enable them to devote 
their whole* time and labour to the exercise of 
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their spiritu^ "fundSdms, and 6haU, by Ae ^aime 
iii6&h8,''te«enb Oti ^benefit «f nli^icms'orainaiiee^ 
i](i6re'^uali^"alsd el^ctui^y, to all wbo aM unda* 
Ite' diai^,'^kall these Uungs be-regoNkd mBM/b- 
^iiw^^ike dndq^endeMe efX3krk€^^fpMtmi 

If, in the exaxise ci its pow«^9 Ibe eivil gov^em- 
ment be influenced, motre or less, by a coimie* 
ratioli of the benefit which it tnay itself 4erive 
from ^ the salatarjr influence of religitei .on tke 
hearts and lives of its subjects,--^Jvrei in ^his case^ 
recognize a cooperation between dnbdittid^tate 
which has been sometiiifes denominated medlmmse: 
and to such an alliance there are men who fiteerai to 
have a decided objectikm. But whj^; w^iB^^hMt 
account, they object it is not so easy t^ perceive. 
They cannot have any obfection to*w4hat the term 
oBiimce, abstractedly taken, import. If anTaUiaiioe 
be formed and maintdined-*-only for the .tttotual 
good of the parties allied, one would thkdc that it 
must be regarded as praiseworthy ; aady^fsertaiiiLy 
there is nothing but mutual good, in what we ham 
now referred to as the purposes and objects of tliat 
co-operation or eirttml allianoe whidi'magt be un^ 
derstood as subsisting between church and state. 
If it embraces any terms or conditions of an oppo- 
site character, I know them not. Perhaps it will 
only be ^eaded that the comiection in queaticm it 
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abused or perverted to bad jmrposes. But no msa^ 
it is boped, . wall ; gravely dHitend that be Juus a 
right to reason, ifrotn an ^ibuse, against the eon. 
tmued inamtenance of what is ^both des^ned and 
ddcukted lor^good^ and what only requires to be 
honestly and faith&Qly maintained, in order to its 
being productive <tf unmoi^ed good. 

I (ha^e «eai fOofy ^one ai^ianept in support of 
the objeetian now befiwe/us that .1 can regard as 
entitled itafastiher |iotice,-*>^t has been argqed tlmt 
wJiat the Btate imdertakea to 4la for. the church im^ 
ldie9.\tbat. icompukm^ means n\ay be employed. 
Indeed,.. this is no. man3 than what results from 
theaaaAuse ofeivil government in all cases ; it is an 
earthfy poller, or a .government .of ;teniporal and 
wildly autbcffity ; if its commands be not other- 
wo^i^bc^nkl, ti^ mnst'be.enforired J^ 
me^ai^.^ ) Itti^ therefore in^possible to deaiy that so 
fai;,fp m^liuxig is exacted, rfirom. the aulsgects-of a 
natiiusml goyminient for the support of the church, 
the esaetifoa.jadiist be enforced, if necessary, by 

Now^ the «rgumeni|; of our opponents is <liat :i^ 
lise of. ciompfilsory m^CM^s in ^y tlmg whi^ . oon- 
<3emt the church, is iacon«Mrtent with the spiritoal 
nature of ChriaVs khpigdom. They do inot choose 
to iachaodt that things, ^which are tempoml and 
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worldly^ may outwardly conoem the chujedb^iwUb^ 
out constitutiiig an essential part of tifte Jpngdom 
of Christ upon earth. That there is ground tor 
such a distinction can scarcely be denifid ; jhat 
they do not allow it either to supersede or to mov 
dify their conclusion. The question therefore lis^ 
whether they do or do not reason fairly ? 

The civil government requires those, who an 
subject to it, to give their aid towards tbe support 
of the church ; and, if necessary, will oblige tbom 
to comply. But in what way is their aid requited 
and exacted ? A concurrence with the church in 
all its ordinances, would certainly tend to aappdrt 
it; but this is not exacted. If any such -things 
were required— -still more if it were enfitMreed ^bjr 
compulsory means, this would certainly amaont to 
an interposition of temporal authority in Ckriol'e 
spiritual kingdom. But what our opponftnts coin^ 
plain of, as compulsory^ is a pecuniary contribu^ 
tion — a tribute in money, for the outward mainte- 
nance of what concerns the church; and it is.jiir 
cumbent on them to shew upon what ground the 
means employed for enforcing this demand caii:be 
regarded as an intermeddling with what is spirit 
tual.-r-Though the kingdom of Christ be in itself 
altogether and exclusively spiritual, we have ah- 
ready seen that its character in this respect istwt 
incompatible with its being outwardly supported. 
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in a certain degree, by the^use bf outward and 
worldly means ; and^ as to Ute eon^ul$or^ nuture 
of the measures to which the civil magistrate may 
resort for enforcing the exaction of a pecuniary 
-tribute, it is quite sufiicient to know that- what h0 
exacts is, in itself, temporal and worldly,-*^K>nser 
quently, that, in making the exacticm, he is acting 
strictly within his own province. How is it pos- 
sible that his conduct in this respect can affect the 
spiritual nature and character of the interest which 
he desires to promote ? : 

' The argument of our opponents seems to pro^ 
ceed upon a supposition that the two authorities 
in question^ — ^the worldly authority of the civil 
magistrate, and the spiritual authority of Cfarist^---^ 
are in> a state of such collision and hostility^ as for- 
bids tile latter' to dm ve any did from the former^ 
even when the former confines itself strictly to Its 
own province, in respect of the means of affording 
its aid ; — their argument seems to proceed upon a 
supposition that, in accepting aniy such aid, the 
spiritual authority of Christ is somehow violated 
or its honour degraded. But the very reverse is 
the fact." There tan be no doubt that a corruptt 
and evil world is in' a state of direct hostility to 
Christ, and that any co-operation between them^^ 
importing - ar mutual communication of benefits is 
impossible. ..But the civil magistrate, though his 
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fowerhe of this world, ia ixLreapmt q£ Ais office 
oidamed <£ Godvas ** a mimgtBr U> iMftDT £am gotd;" 
and, coDSequaiitly/io tar wA^^wgtadB hAmmSfat^ie 
is in a condition wliich -parfeeHy quaKfieff him ht 
such oo^^iperaticai. It ii^ Bt.ihe.imxsmftimiefmyah 
i^ration between two power&^-»the prePOgatiFeB 
and privik^es of wliich are 'mutdalfy jseoogaifled. 
The right of the dvil magistnte-^gno^na^ 

kkg^-^to emefioy oompolsor^ me^Bav'iTor'JbBfiDKa^ 
reasonaUe exactions oi -what -is' "tSKq^onilbaBd 
worldly, is unquestionably recognisaA isy^^lhljit 
as the Lord and head of hia apiritaikl huij|d oafciv^ 
and, in sach'Cii^Gutaistanees, &othiDg*€an aeeiirnuR 
unnatural titan to ^admit an^ ^xeeptioa Aim ilfciu 
general mie^ wposi the^ grounds that lany^pristiflnlar 
exaction is inteacfed fdr thbioutvArdiaappdxt of 
the Christian church, in a way WhicfeVftiaHtnetort 
all affect oithwits spiritual ri^rta and pemleges, 
or its i^iritual cfaaifactw and 'AuiotionBi:! 1-7/ i'< 

An attempt has, mdeed, been naade fta>iep ft a ue 
the ^jectioit -whildi; we-have faeeti eonsid ar ia g , ihj 
a reference .to^Kmid additional' woids -of ^oim<l>ffrd, 
wh^- anrAigned^tefore the* 'Roman .^anaanr. 
Aftei* jSUting tliat his khigdoai 1i^<asfiidb ofiAhis 
world, Jcaud' addedH-Mf' mjifkiagdoal iiarifaaof 
^ this 'World; tipiepft wK)lild my serTaais;£^lrivri|]iat 
*^ I sfaottld not*be-dellV^edtto the Jkw»i 4Ait lyyw 
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tfant Ghrisl^lwrei ^^emawmdii'^fiig^tm^ in supportf 
of Uidt qpirttufiii J|iiig(laax^f I 8am& 

tiiii^i^ii maiiitidiKjdl ^luli tmapnbmpy^w^ itft 

raiqKKftrr iKiifi|r.be*>i»gttrded ab ^loCithe} patera of 
^^Jighimg^ - * ' ■ -^♦^^ ' 

lfeirt» eertmnlj^iL do notinaHitaia t^ 
tesDf)* ooght to be ximde te.^MipB^ men either to 
emlmM the religmi of^^irist or tojmafae^n out^ 
wardlprofession of embradng it* - Bixt tbere is no 
call f M exi^anatioxi^ at pRseiity i^khi vaj sueh 
point* Fdv th&iai^^umeELt>of oiur opponents, to 
^;^idird[>fi0iFTefet» .wiflte found altogether inap« 
plscaUe to the case int questum^M-if wis only con^ 
aider rwho, md what sort ctf persons, they wert 
to wIkw our Lord ^alloded,^ under the ^enomina^ 
tiont oS^JTftr^^SefTanta*'' . It »> enrident that 
theftrerehis Apostles and other Ifisd^es who bad 
fidlowed him in the course of his ministry^ and 
by whom it may be supposed tihat be was> at the 
thne, more or less surrounded^^-^mea who were 
not invested with any temporali^luithority what^ 
ever, but were bound, as the sub^eetstof an earthy 
government, to -submit to tkose^-inleiB before 
whom ttieir Master was arra%ned« Had his 
kingdom been of thk world, he would haye been 
surrounded by men entitled to fight for him, that 
he liii^t not be un}i»9tly ddivirared to his eHemiess^ 
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But '^- now" ^saysrlie^ ^ ny JdngdcHh ia^nolEifrooi 
*- hewe ;'^ and» llierefore, I submity moAsijOY- sov 
vents also' submit^ to the procedure ag^aaoBt me,. 
however iniqaitous, whidi :ha8 bectt f instiliited 
under the forms of law, and before men^i^vsiboMe 
l^ally invested with authority. i. .. < I'^r . 

^ Will any man say that our Lord's dedboetion 
respecting his '^Servanta'' in this case^is apfdkaUe 
to the case of a civil government, kwriuliyciip- 
dained — ^not of men only but also of-6odui stton 
enforcing by its authority a pecuniary exaction «r 
the • outward support of the Christian cbnrck P - - 
^ Some to whom our Lord at this time jCsCtottd, 
under the denomination of his ^^-Servanti^s^'' MtMe 
invested by him with a far higher offiee than^tlMt 
of the rulers of this worid; yet they^ did.NDot 
disdain to appeal to civil magistrates, as.^intM/AD-* 
vested with earthly authority, for proteotUxaiiiH 
the exercise of their functions, as teaehien»tii£l*4m 
religion, with a view to the estaUishment ^ bin 
spiritual kingdom. In some cases, hovf^ver {§^Wi 
protection was, in consequence, extended ta^tlUiBi; 
and the protection certainly implied that it would, 
if necessary^ be made effectual, oven ' by ><iom- 
piilsory means, against any one who might* Mill 
dare to commit such an outrage as wouTd illegally 
obstruct . them in their functions. From- such 
protection of the civil magistrate, when obtained. 
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the dpiritualkingdbm of Christ dwived more or 
less advantage ;-*T-yet it has never \ entered into 
the mind of any man to contend that this out- 
v^ard advantage, as derived from the povrers of 
the worlds was inconsistent with the nature of 
Christ's kingdom, as in itself spiritual or not of 
this world. 

Do not the servants of Christ, at the present 
jday, whether they be members of an^ estaUisfa*- 
jnent^ or dissenters, ccmtinue to derive advantage 
froni the protection which is. extended to them 
by the civil magistrate, against all who would 
obstruct them in the discharge of their public 
duty ? Is not this protection ensured to them by 
the knowledge which others have, that compul- 
sory means will be employed, if necessary, - im 
reoidering it ^Gsctual ? These things cannot be 
denied ;<«T*yet it has never beai isiagiD^d that a 
worldly advantage thus secui^ to the cause of 
Cbri^jt, under the sanction of eompulscny meuis, 
is iocompatiUe with the spiritual nature<. of his 
kingdom. »; 



1 . -I ...» 



: The jSiame account which I have gives -of those 
words, o£ Christ, to which I h^ye lost adverted^ 
lyiU furTiish. ^a satisfactory answer) to the tagiBh 
ment which has been founded on the correspondr 
irig words of Paul, — " The weapons of our war- 
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fare are not camaU" or woridtyv ^ bolt migii^ 
throogii Qod/^-^To tatoar weapooa or wkoK 
warfare are we to undairtand tliat tl|0' AifQ&Oe 
alludes under the appropriating term ^ omtT* 
Most naturaUy to iiis own wei^ns and wvrfiune, 
along with those of his fellow labourers in the 
ministry of the GospeL But» supposing tkat he 
abo refers to the weapons and the warfare of the 
Carimtbians whom he addressed* — still that num- 
ber most probably included none who w&te in- 
vested with temporal authority; ndr etui tlie 
Apostle's declaration— *for that reason— be regaiA' 
ed as applicable to the use which is mttde of audi 
authority. Paul, indeed, and his fellow labourers 
were invested (as I have already said) with higher 
powers than those of any civil magistrate ; and, 
to all the powers which they exercisedl^ H0 de- 
scription is strictly applicable ; these powers were 
not carnal— they were ** mighty through God." 
But^ while it is altogether inconsistent wi&k any 
£Edr and natural interpretation of langoi^i^ it 
would also require a fervid imagination indeed ! 
— to suppose that, under the words in question, 
the ApoMle referred to, and contemplated, the 
power which, at a future and distant period, dvil 
magistrates either might or might not empLoy in 
aid of the visible churdi of Christ* 
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hi ^sAHihi fti>ftt -fiflf that fafas be^n said under 
tlii^^d,'' I'Wt itViiiadi^esl that lfa« * spiritual 
DaS&^ 5^'Chi^k's kingdom is ndt incompatible 
wMf tbe^iklhcluBtoti at wYAOti we formerly altived 
— ^tl^i^i' si h both the privilege and th6 duty of 
king6 2iMd others in authority, fo give that out- 
ward "sitj^pbft to the church, which we have re- 
cogjA^ kii' ^ssentiidt to an ecdesiasffeal ^ef^tabnsh- 

J • ^ 1 •-* • i. . ' .• , . ■ f.' Hl< 

id \iZ 'Jhs::*^ -:' ?'•;• . :; • . u^ .'»!:>•'.; .. j^ 



. .^ll lllh' (iiin- VI;..-. i: . ^'•..' •1 ;;..^j. . /..r :,.tj 

^*> dim ii: ^* j-.u « . r : • -. =i.. ]^i ti ^Ai hi ^jy!- 

• t^^JlfiW^^IJs^l U .:..:..*?:. -l, <-.> J. *.■••/. J via L.U; i'* 
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SECTION III. 

ON THE OBJECTION AND ARQUMENT THAT THJB <0MWXl4 QQ- 
VBRNMENT OF A COUNTRY IS NOT COMPETENT TO SPBCIFT 
A RELIGIOUS CREED^ WHICH OUGHT TO BE PREFERRED 
AND SANCTIONED^ AND CANNOT THEREFORE BE SUPPOSED 
TO HATE DIVINE AUTHORITY FOR THAT FUBFOSE. 

The question involved in this objection may 
seem to call our attention to the origin of civil 
government. But, whatever has been the origin 
of any particular government — whether it origi- 
nated in circumstances of an incidental kind, or 

- •■ * , - *■ 

■ \ >•* 

in what has been called the right of conquest^ or 
in what is more to be respected — some intelligible 
expression of the opinion and wish of the commu- 
nity, in whose behalf its functions were to be ex- 
ercised, — there can be no doubt that acquiescence 
on the part of the community may at length en- 
title it to their respect and obedience. To pre- 
vent, however, the possibility of any misappre- 
hension of what I regard as constituting a govern- 
ment, competent and authorized to specify and 
determine the religious creed which ought to be 
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preferred iand sanctioned,— I desire to be under- 
stood* as referring to such a government, and^uch 
onlyf as is admitted to be competent and ^utho- 
Tized for aU other ordinary purposes. 

Now, it is clear that the great general purpose 
— ^the only reasonable one — ^for which any go- 
vernment can be either instituted or maintained, 
is the advantage of thosie who are isubject to it ; 
and, whether they have directly made choice of 
it, or have only acquiesced in what had been pre- 
viously instituted, they must be understood as 
holding it adequate to all the ordinary functions 
of government. 

Upon what ground, then, is it to be denied that 
the selection of a particular creed— ^a particular 
scheme or system of doctrine and worship— and, 
in conjunction with it, a particular form of eccle- 
siastical discipline, is one of the fu^ictions of go- 
vernment which men had contemplated^ in either 
chusing the government under which they wdaM 
live, or acquiescing in that under which they had 
been bom ? If this shall not be denied, it will fol- 
low that the general sense of mankind has been 
expressed on the competeiicy of a civil govei;ii>- 
ment for the particular function to which we refi^. 
I therefore repeat the question^ — ^upon what ground 
can it be denied that such has been the eontemida^ 
tion and understanding of men from the begin- 
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ning? Has not the settlement of all diat coiist]- 
tutes an ecclesiastical establishment beat one of 
the customary functions of a civil government; in 
which a great majority at least of all conctoied 
have obviously acquiesced ? From the time when 
kings and others in authority first embraced the 
Christian faith, there have been few exceptions 
Arom such procedure. I, therefore, hold hi^sdf 
entitled, in the commencement of this argnmeht, 
to stand upon the Vantage ground — -thlit the ge- 
neral sense of mankind has already sustained the 
competency of a civil government for the duty in 
question. Indeed, this plea amounts to no more 
than what may be said in behalf of all that con- 
stitutes an ecclesiastical establishment ; but^ sore- 
ly, this cannot weaken its applicati<Mi to the point 
now before us ; it only strengthens all m}^{ii-ee^ 
ing»gument. ' '• ''"'■ 

With this advantage, therefore, — ^thotkgli ft iHkf 
not be found very essential to our object^liit lis 
noTV examine the objection before iis, fti''all'*^'its 
bearings. ''■ *' 

If there is to be a religious establishtnetM iilUller 
the sanction of the state, religion geh^r^y^iioh- 
sidefed cannot well be the object. Httniata litws 
can effectually provide only for what l^'^^pbCial 
and precise ; consequently it is only a ' pstiticQlar 
scheme or system of religion that can effe<^tually 
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receive. the sanetioaof law ; — ^and jit li^ay perhaps 
be thought that the.rulers of.a^3t£^t@ .are not the 
best judges of this matter. . v . 

But it is altogether a mistake to suppose that 
the rulers of a state are to devise a scheme of 
either doctrine or worship. Before ecclesiastical 
establishments were constituted, the visible Church 
of Christ had been divided into a variety of sects, 
each of which had matured and digested, for it- 
self a scheme or system of all that concerns reli- 
gion and its interests ; and^ in this respect, the 
Christian world has continued the same down to 
the present day. Consequently, the rulers of a 
state are only called to judge between competing 
claims ; and for their aid, in forming a judgment, 
they l^aye important advantages. Without enter- 
ing into any technical discussions, which may be 
moresuited to polemical divines, they have itin their 
power to esitimate and compare the practical effects 
of religion and its ordinances, as taught and admi- 
nistered in a variety of ways. If, as individuals, 
they have not been regardless of religion, they 
have the advantage of their own experience, along 
with ,si ^pnsideration of the grounds or reasons by 
whidbi.. their adherence to any particulu sect has 
been detenoined ; and, above all, they have the 
best means of ascertaining to what religious class 
the great body of the community is most inclined. 
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I have na besitati<m in sajring that^ witib tbme 
advantageg^ men possessiiig at the sameiAini^ r# 
fair portion of natural sagadtjr^ and minglfaiy wMi 
the mass of society in; the ordinaf^.interoQUSse of 
life, are more likeljr to form a right judgment >of 
what ought to be preferred and saacticuoedvai a 
rel^ous establishment, than any number* of tbeo* 
logians, however deeply skilled in. reUgiaiifl- qoik» 
troversy^ If it be the finst duty and ooneexitiof 
any civil government to do i justly,, pechaps ti»eM» 
cond is to act discreetly, and, in the caBe^te^wliicli 
we refer, the exercise of sound discretion, is both 
what may be fiairly expected, and what; aaaay> be 
most safely trusted to for. the public -goodt ... .-.-^.i 

StiU it is contended that human gOYiajnuneiiis 
are liable to err*; and it has been adfied^^t.CIw 
^^ this duty be suspended on any antecedent .Obm 
** dition of so doubtful a nature as.therekctit||f|e(if 
*^ human> judgment ? If not, what isitsbvis/?!^^ 

If the first of these questions is to be u^flenstwd 
as implying, nothing more than what it\literally 
imports, my imswer is that the duty of magktrfrtM 
in reference to ecclesiastical establidMneiits JAJiKil 
** suspended," bri made to depend, ^^on t]|e.ceetitai40 
^^ of human judgment,''-*-that the wellknowivfactof 

♦ Conder ^^ on Protestanti Nonconformitjj" p, 507-, , 
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t^e'huAiaii judgmeiit; being Mlible^doeana^i.exf 
empt ' iiiagiatrat^ ^m the Migatixm to. i^seireifl^ 
tbdfar jjttdgment in thte best xaaBALepthey^can, with 
reSet&noe to the point in qaestioiij and to>praceed 
according to its dictates. But If am inclined Ao 
think that liie two questions combined must be 
understood as implying-^tfaat we cannot ^i^e^d^ 
aUy suppose it to be the duty of magistral to 
specify and'* determine the particular schei^e/'Or 
systein tif i^eli^on which oaght to be estaMMhed^ 
withoixt hdding that duty to^be dependent o^. an 
unerring exercise of human judgment — -thftt^ in 
fact/ there id no' other ^^^ basis" thatn 0n unetving 
judgment, (m which the duty gmi be regiueded as 
resting;-— and that, as all human judgment is, on 
the ednti«ry^ liable to eir, it ^ cannot be the duty 
of ihagistra^s to^ ex^dse thefiinction^in quefltion^ 

' To ^ihiki ar^ment I ' may certainly reply^— ^<lla^ 
in "iher- preceding ps^eB, I ha?re endeairouried to 
shew'tfaat the duty inqaei^ion hasa--^ basis?: fbr 
wbftii 4he author of this ofoj^tion ise^ns toi make 
no ^ alIowance-^--the basis of- Divine -^aiitfaprntyi 
Btit, M it may be thokigbt that theargnuneait <n€EW 
before mb t^nds to undermine- or » weakexkdimjl^tem^ 
dei^ t6r Dirine ainth«rity'whichMhas>been>'fNfe<; 
vi()Mljr'SUbtiiMted/it isi Snthis Tiew^fientitied "to 
our attention. 

It ii^' certainly the right and duty of magistrates 
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toi'do^kwhaitis* coiif()i^ to the tbritt of^God. 
Sot ^tHe ^argument:' now t0 be icoiisidetvd^ - imidies 
thfit^ .OIK accouiit iof their Uabilitf to err^ we <fln- 
spkotf TeasonaUy jstq^ose that God. has inreated 
*€beAk with the authority in quefiticm. \ 
0:; Now, in what way, or upon what groiuids may 
we^:3ii this case, arrive at a safe condusiGii ? iUhe 
•dafest way, I apprehend, in which we cai| judge of 
WhatGod may be supposed to do, is l^ eonaiier- 
ifag what, in other cases, he hath actually^^dotte. 
The ailment opposed to us is in a gEeat^mefeunre 
Spe<nilative ; and, therefore, with a view^taia«afe 
conclusion, it is necessary to bring- it down^ as fiur 
as may be, to a practical bearing* 

Grod is pleased to ordain civil mf^istrates^Lfbr 
tempond and worldly purposes. Their authority 
to this effect, as derived from Grod, has notvbeen 
denied; Yet they are certainly liable ' ta^ ^ffv in 
the discharge of the duty which is, in this^ respect, 
committed to them. In the discharge of thisi du- 
ty they may be supposed, from an error in jiulg- 
ment, either to command, or to exact, wiuKt Is un- 
just. But, whatever doubt may hang over the 
rocdtndeof their judgment in reference* to such 
cases, we do not deny that they are authoiiized 
of 6od;< and that, in all ordinary cireumstances, 
we are bound to obey them. Upon what ground, 
then, should we regard it as unworthy of (}od> to 
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commit tathe^same m6i^<&dUhte.a8' they certainly 
Bre, the right and Aaty of<im(mrtiDgp certain ex- 
clusive privileges tb such a?adiein0)«>r ssnBtem of 
doctrine, worship, and discipliiie, as iin their judg- 
ment appears to be conloiwable to 4he Divine 
counsel and will ? It will be said, iand truly isaid, 
that the last-mentioned fianction is-a nMxre delicate 
and important tme. But is there notfaixig tm the 
other case to oounterrcul.^his consideiratidn ? In 
the worldly case, the magislrate who en® in the 
disd^arge of hisduty^ may subject the people, or 
any part of the people^ over wlioin he miles, to 
very greaJk hard^Jups^. before they can, be justified 
in resisting his authoffity^ - But^ in tibecaseof re- 
ligion, the exclusive privileges, 'Wjbidi he confers 
on thejadherents of cose system of r^Ugioiii do not 
pudyant ^othen^. from .worshipping . God ^ in > .their 
own way^' or » impose iipon. them wy hardship 
whidb we shall find^ upon mquiry^ to b^ a ^ievous 
burden.. .,.■ >' . . • >;., ; 'r-» .{•■ > 

jhit ie argued .thai ^Mn. civil ^ontmvarsies we are 
^^ obliged only to exterunl ; poast^^e Dbeidsbance, and 
^^ not to aurinternal an4 active^ > .We ODs; bound to 
^.lobey tb^^^ientence of 4h<^.judge#t or fiott^ insist 
sitv Mit not always to believe it just*'// These 
words^iME ChiUingwarihihsLY^ beon if^ed. by one 
a^uthor tQ/ the point now in question*^ But their 

* Ecclesiastical Establishments farther considered^ p. 144. 
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uttOi jmppliet^bila^ -ntaat be manifest -to' eatery 
man, who only considers, foe a moinentv ivdtetiber 
jQliaBeDfil^rs in tbe prc^nt day be bouad to'jpive 
opy such ^ internal" obedience^ or to^^ be]ievie?jai^ 
dung otherwise than as their own minds diieet 
them;, . i^j 1 .' 

J£,it be still maintained that we have -no 'light 
ta asgue from a worldly to a i^xirknal^ o mio,v *p l t/k 
me ask, in the next places whether ministeff^ixf 
religion be not ordained of God, for the spimtnal 
instruction and guidance of tiiose committed < to 
them, and' whether they be not also JbUibte^JBaan 
Is the reotitude of their judgment to be depended 
on as atfording absolute security against their in* 
cukating — it may be unconsciously'''-H*8ndk i om^ 
scriptural doctrine as may endanger the spiritual 
and everlasting welfgu^ of those whom tkey^deiBune 
to . profit*? . Or is- there any security >again8t fftefar 
being guilty, in aQother respect, of direct^ iAjisstioe 
to those to whom they minister ? Even amoiig 
diss^iters^ the ministiers of the Gospel aro invest* 
ed,. if' not 'individually, at least asxnembeist^ a 
church judicatory,*-^with the power of withholding 
the benefit of the more solemn ordinimeeB^of Tdii^ 
gion from men who; in their opinion, have^nrov^ 
themselvesrunworthy. Yet it \n\!L not*be-pretend-- 

ed that thero ish way security against ministers of 

1 
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religiou being misled, in this ci»e^ IR^ {tt*i9tfae]i9}''bf 
an erroneous judgment. ^^^'^^ 

There is no infallibility in this world. But'Obk 
is pleased to overrule both' the errors of men^ Md 
the evils resulting fk'om them, for the- atcem^iil^ 
ment of wise and gracious purposes. All his dfe^ 
pensations are accommodated to our imperfect 
character and condition, and especially to the im^ 
pei^^ct capacities of those whom heinvests-ivitli 
authority.. The magistrates, whom' he ordiaindiaQii 
his >^ ministers for good," may prooeed in a vtroeig 
course^-'^but no longer than he is pleased to per«- 
mit. He says to them, as he does to the waves 
of the sea— ^o> far shalt thou' go and no ferther» 
In this way the condition of magistrates in parti- 
cular is more effectually rendered a state of trial 
and:^iscipline; and, at the same time, the counsel 
of Heaven is ultimately fulfilled by that Almighty 
power which -bringeth good out of evil. — To main- 
tain, in these circumstances^ that magistrates can^ 
not be invested with authority to give the benefit 
of what is oaUed an ecclesiastioal establishment to 
such a sdieme of rdigion as appears to them oen- 
fonnable to the Divine eounsel<and will ;--Na.to main- 
tain, in such circumstances^ that we eannsdt i^ea^ 
sonably suppose tl^m to be invested with this au<- 
thority, — merely because th^r judgment is md in» 
faUihle — ^will be found rather a difiicult task. 
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Ia^\^%¥fjiil»s,4^ to the point in 

question, it may still be thought that we aws|dir 
ced in 9 ^lemmt^ It is a possible. ttiiQgi itl^9C^the 
scheme.qr systmi o£ religiw> whi^ a ^v^enuuent 
ackuowledges and professes, may be different fixun 
that. of a majority of its sul^jects ; and^we.iiieide- 
sired to say what the government, ou^ht in tiiis 
case to do — whether it oqght to estahtif>h< what it 
professes and believes to be true, <ur a different* and 
opposite system which, however £alse, has been 
embraced by a. majority of those over whom it 
rules. It seems to be thought that the difficulty 
of answering this question, upon either side^ in a 
satisfactory way, ought of itself to convin^ee us of 
the incompetexM^y of civil govemmeata^ fiMT^.the 
function in question. But my und^:^jan4>hig is, 
that I am under no obligation to answer th^ quea^ 
tion. . Jt is true that a respectable, ajuthfir i(Dr 
Faley) has chosen to answer it, by expressing, his 
opinion, that it is/^ the duty of the magistrate, in 
*^ the choice of the religion which he establishes, 
*^ to consult the faith of the nation rather thain his 
*^ own.'- ^ But it seems to me that the reply is 
altogether gratuitous, and that there are strong 
reasons why I ought not to make any answer to 

* Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, Vol. ii. 
p. 334. 
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pi^ticiaa ; and the question^ ott tfti^ MHis^^ Ba^id; 
s^ems fH!]^ >be ^liifiost^ if tiot ftlto^^tter^'^^^^'^^'^^^ 
— almost, if w)t altogether, withoat imj* faJ^^jAftlc- 
tical bhjee^t •; for there iseems to be Httle^^^PbbSKlf- 
ty Vrf^ a cas^'<Kicurriiig^ that wduld-'c^ S^I«HlfCw 
tieaPtblttil^h-off itr Bteri, "t(^ith '^a ^¥ife#>'4» 'th* 
pddiiibitity <jf sueh a c^ dticwriti^r %li^ ^ieSOOii 
ought ' not' to be prejttdged.' It c^glit 4^*fe' *e- 
sei*reA; *br^ being triiid atid judged -with- k-efef^cfe 
to ks t^uMr and disthigui^hing' ''cij^€tl^t#i!ifc^ 
Supposing th6 majority* of 'a people ntt^letiieaHy 
tbhsM^red^lto iiiffer €r6m their itd^l^j 'in* ^iflspect 
of ]^H^Io^i^inion>^wbnld nheteWti^ emisMfer- 
atibJS ^e'to'lils^ e^nifmiitttli^ intelM^nc^iOft those 
ttrhb >dlfitei>ed ? or ^oidd th^e t^V W stline con-^ 
sMeratkw due to ^th^r eondHio^^^mifet (ai»j' in 
soinp^^>lito$pr,>a ^enigmtdtf pbpulatidnU^*^ tfid'Ofem* 
nedt^a^ ^ititi Iheir tbufitr y b j li^ '4f(^'m*m>m tA- 
diiisolullle kilid ?• To giv^i^answ^ to^theaqtKe^ 
iioriiiat g^eraUy put, '\0itfaout^rdMciene#ioJ these, 
aloDgri wilh mAhy <^th^ mwQtn$t»nxfippi9Ai^^he 
rask ) aiMb in»xpi^dittntw-4)ft tkoi} MKeie^^^^dpanp- 
posing that the question were to be regarded as 
unanswertiSie, what effect ought it to Mve'on the 
result of our argument? Supposing it to be 
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found impossible, in ^ittiy particolarcase, to tleteiv 
mine whether the religion of the govemmewt cfir 
that of a majoritjr of the peoide oii^ht ^to be pre- 
ferred, and that, in conseqi^nce, there should be 
no church whatever established in a countiy so 
unhappily situated, — most certainly all this ought 
to have no effect on those cases in which no sudi 
difficulty is realized. It is not essential to our 
argument to maintain that the Divine aathdrity 
for ecclesiastical establishments is of such an im- 
perative nature, as obliges men to institute them 
in every case that can, by any possibility ooenr ; 
it is quite sufficient that we have a Divine war- 
rant for such establishments, and Divine eneon- 
ragement to institute and maintain them, in all 
cases which do not present an insurmoudtable 
obstacle. And, upon this ground, it is evident 
that any difficulty which may occur in u jMirtieil- 
lar case, arising from a difference between the re- 
ligion of a government and thai of a mi^orit3r 6f 
the community over which it presides, OUgbt to 
have no influence on others. 

But we must not, for this reason, look with in- 
difference to one case, which, it is contieanded, 
brings home the question which we have been 
considering, — ^if not to ourselves, — ^to a large 
body of our fellow-subjects and the government 
under which they live. 
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It is contended that, in xe9peetiid^4kevgrg$it 
body of the people of Ireland being Jlamai>(0atibd^ 
lie, it is an act of oppression on. the fi^stiofatPjro*^ 
testant government to maintain a- Protestant ^ait»» 
blishment in that country. 

To this case it is impossible that we sIioidM re- 
fuse attention ; for it presents itself in a practical 
view, and lies open to be examined in -all its ex- 
isting circumstances. Yet it would not be easy 
to imagine a case which more strongly calls for 
being treated with caution and delicacy. 

The anomalous condition of Ireland is in a 
great measure the result of its having been a con- 
quered country. Though, for a time, ^the con- 
quest was not productive of any question trespect- 
ing its religious establishment^ because the reli-^ 
gion of its new rulers was the same with its own, 
the Reformation in England led to a case of ex- 
treme difficulty. After a Protestant, churdi Jiad 
been established in England, und^ the auspices 
of a Protestant government, the great law of 'Self^ 
preservation made it impossible for that govern- 
ment to permit the maintenance of a Catholic 
establishment in Ireland. For the prerogative 
asserted, — and not asserted only, but maintained 
— ^by the head of the Roman .Catholic Church—- 
the overwhelming prerogative of absolving sub- 
jects from their allegiance to an heretical sovereign. 
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made tbe prevalence of his authority in Ireland 
not only incompatible with the maintenance of an 
English government in that country, but incon- 
sistent with the safety of the same government at 
home. It is believed that the great body of the 
Irish population has always been, not only Roman 
Catholic — ^not Roman Catholic in the same sense 
only as some other nations are, with an understood 
reservation of rights and privileges,— but PcpUh 
in the strictest sense of the word — devoted to tbe 
Pope unconditionally/. It cannot be matter of 
wonder that, in such circumstances, a Protestant 
government, actuated by the principle of self- 
preservation, even endeavoured to strengthen it- 
self against the usurpations of the Roman Pontiff, 
by such an ecclesiastical establishment in Ireland 
as might tend to strengthen the Protestant inte^ 
rest. 

But whatever opinion may be entertained of 
either the justice or the policy of this measure, 
there is now such a change of circumstances as 
removes all diflSculty, by presenting the question 
before us in a very different view. 

Ireland has been incorporated with England 
and Scotland as an integral part of one united 
kingdom. The incorporation or union has been 
effected with all such consent on the part of Ire- 
land as the circumstances of the case admitted. 
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Consequently, the population, iDfJrelapd is now to 

be considered in no other jieEW than m ct piM pf 

the population of that empire with Idiich hvi 

consolidated, not only under oae executive gov^m* 

meiit, but under one legislature. Th6 great tM^ 

jotity of that population is Frotestaiit ; a^d thcf 

same laws must gorem the whole, with the ex*^ 

ception^f such cases only as have been otheriHse 

provided for under the contract of Union. The 

kingdoons^ though originaUy i^parate, being t|ow 

one and indivisible, as well might the popidati(>ti 

of atiy particular county or shire lay claim to A 

peculiar ecclesiastical establishment fdr itself, as 

that Ireland should utake a sepiirate and pecuMdr 

claim, with jreferenee to the niajority of its own 

separate po{>ulatl6n. 

It is vain to plead, in opposition tb this argil' 

ment, that Scotland, though united with England^ 

has a separate and different church establishment. 

The maintenance of the Church of Scotland in all 

its rights and privileges, as previously ^tablished^ 

was most carefully provided for, iii the sofemn 

act of its union with England ; and there was nd 

difficulty found in accomplishing this ddntary pari 

pose, because there was nothing in the ^GiBistffta^ 

tion of the Church of Scotland un&iehdiy tol the 

civil government of the caimtry«<^iio foofeign ]^ 

teirtate loiTding it over the codscienees of thd ped- 

I 
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pie in a way calculated to endanger the govem- 
inent. — On the other hand, the condition of Ire- 
land, as it has now been explained, makes it eid- 
dent that no injustice is done to its Roman Cap 
tholic population, by the maintenance of a Pro- 
testant establishment which leaves them in the 
condition of other dissenters. In maintaining, 
such an ecclesiastical establishment over the whole 
of the united kingdom, the government exercises 
no function of a dubious or questionable kind. 
The objection against a civil government main- 
taining a church different from that to which the 
majority of its subjects belong, is in this case^ 
clearly inapplicable ; — and it will be seen, in the 
proper jdace, whether the hardship to dissenters, 
so loudly complained of as resulting from an es- 
tablished church, be not more imaginary than 
real. 

I now proceed to the last branch of the argument 
(so far as I know) by which it has been maintain- 
ed that a civil government is incompetent to de- 
termine what particular scheme or system of re- 
ligion ought to be the object of an ecclesiastical 
establishment. 

It has been said that, " if it be the duty of 
." Protestant governments to establish Protest- 
** antism, it must also be the duty of Roman Ca- 
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" tholic governments to establish popery, giving 

'^ to the thousand abominations of antichrist the 

" authority of law ;" and that, " if it be the duty 

** of Christian governirients tp establish Christia- 

" nity, it must also be the duty of Mussulman go- 

^^ vemments to establish the countless nug€e et de^ 

liramenta of their filthy imposture, and of Pagan 

governments, in all quarters of the world, to do 

** the same thing for their bloody and barbarous 
** superstitions."* 

The argument seems to be that the establishment 
of a Roman Catholic church, or any correspond- 
ing establishment of what is peculiar to the reli- 
gion : of either Mahometans or Pagans, must be 
regarded as iniquitous, and have much iniquitous 
effect, — that Roman Catholic, Mahometan, or Pa- 
gan governments must be answerable for such 
iniquity, — ^yet that the same reasons, by which 
we justify " a Protestant government for esta- 
" blishing Protestantism," would justify Roman 
Catholics, Mahometans, and Pagans, for establish- 
ing the religion which they profess, — and, consie- 
quently, that Protestant governments can have 
no real authority for such establishments as we 
defend. 

Now, in order to our judging of the validity of 

* '' Ecclesiastical Establishments farther considered/' p. 139. 
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this argument, it is essential to ascertain how, or 
upon what ground, Boman Catholic^ Mahometaiiy 
and Pagan governments may be r^farded aS 
chargeable with iniquity in establishing what ifif 
false. 

If any government, with a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of what is true, establish what is fedse, 
there seems to be an obvious principle upon which 
it may be charged with iniquity ; but the question 
is upon what grounds Roman Catholic, Mahome- 
tan, and Pagan governments are to be r^^arded as 
chargeable with iniquity for establishing what is 
false, fchile they believe it to be true. 

The belief of what is false in religion-^more 
especially such a belief as is realized in some of the 
cases referred to, — certainly implies an nnbeU^ 
in what is true — an unbelief in the pure and an* 
sophisticated doctrine of the Grospel as taught by 
the Son of God ; — and we know it to be the comi*' 
sel of Heaven that unbelief is a ground of con- 
demnation. It is not therefore a sufficient defence 
of the governments in question to say that what 
they do is conformable to what they believe* 
They may be answerable for an erroneous belief^ 
and, in this case, are also answerable for the ini- 
quitous consequences resulting from it. But no 
man is answerable for either belief or unbelief 
that is the result of necessary or involuntary ig- 
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norance ;-'^iio man is imswerable for what is ex- 
clusively an error of the understanding, or does not 
priginateiQwhatis wrong and pervertedin theheart 
and its affections.-^For what I thus maintain, we 
have the highest authority-^thc direct authority 
of the words of the Son of God. After acquaint- 
ing Nicodemus that men should be condemned for 
unbelief in himself and his doctrine, h^ distinctly 
e^lains what is implied in this ground of con- 
demnation, by tracing the condemnation of unbe- 
lievers tQ the unrighteous cau^e of their unbelief. 
' He that believeth not" (says he) *^ is condemned 
^ already, because he hath not believed in the 
^ name of the only begotten Son of God. And 
' this is the condemnation, that light is epine into 
* the world, and men loved darkness rather than 
^ light, because their deeds were evil. For ever5r 
^ one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
' Cometh to the light, lest his deeds be reproved."^ 
T-fThere can be nothing more evident than that 
our Lord here refers the condemnation of men— 
to their unbelief, indeed, as the proximate cause-^ 
Imt to their evil deeds and a persevering attach- 
ment to what is evil ai^ the radical cau8e,r«-and 
that it is only as unbelief has a perverse and ud- 
rigbteous origin that he declares it to be a ground 
of condemnation. 

* John^ chap. iii. verses 18^ 19, 20. 
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How, then, does this explanation aflfect the case 
of Roman Catholic, Mahometan, and Pagan go- 
vernments in establishing what is false, while tkejf 
believe it to he true ? — If an erroneous belief or 
unbelief has been, in their case, unavoidable,*^— if 
it has been the result of necessary or involun- 
tary ignorance,^ — if it has not originated in a cor- 
rupt and perverse state of the heart and its affect 
tions, — their erroneous belief or unbelief (for the 
latter, as I have said, is implied in the former) 
does not subject them to condemnation, in terms 
of the authoritative explanation given by our 
Blessed Lord. But if, on the contrary, they have 
loved darkness or ignorance of the truth, rather 
than l^ht or the knowledge of what is true, '* be- 
" cause their deeds have been evil," — ^if they hate 
the light, and will not come to the light, lest their 
evil deeds be reproved, — then are they liable to 
condemnation, not only for their erroneous belief 
or unbelief, but for all its unrighteous consequen- 
ces, and, among others, for establishing a religion 
which they ought to have known to be false. 

In what way, then, are we to judge (if it be 
really necessary to judge) whether Roman Catho- 
lic, or Mahometan, or Pagan rulers, in the event 
of their establishing what is false, are truly charge- 
able with iniquity, on account of what they have 
done, as connected with the belief or unbelief from 
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which their conduct has proceeded? The only- 
ground, (so far as I know,) on which, without see- 
ing into their hearts, we can charge them with 
iniquity, — ^because the only ground on which we 
can charge them with a dishonest belief, proceed- 
ing from unrighteous dispositions, and conse- 
quently inferring condemnation, — ^is at least very 
doubtful and precarious,— -nothing more than that 
of their having believed what we know to be 
false. Consequently, my answer to the objection, 
as originally stated, is equally simple and decisive, 
—That it does not concern my argument, whe- 
ther, in such a case, their conduct has, or has not, 
been iniquitous, — ^because it is plain that, by us at 
least, Protestant governments cannot be convicted 
of iniquity on the same ground. They proceed 
upon a belief of what we know to be true, and, 
under the influence of that belief, establish what 
we know to be true. Is it possible that we can 
regard them as wrong in doing so, merely because 
other governments have established what we know 
to be false, and, in doing so, may have been actu- 
ated, not only by a false belief, but by a belief ori- 
ginating in such a hatred of what is good, and 
such a love of what is evil, as renders them an- 
swerable, both for their belief itself as iniquitous, 
and for the iniquity of all its consequences ? To 
infer, from the latter case, that there is also ini- 
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quity in the formier* i» so mamfe^tly a^ ermor, that 
DO uma, I jtbink. After cojmi^nag tbe duitinguisb* 
ing circaiTOtanoeg of the tiro cmes^ wiU permvere 
in the argument. 

But it is only, with ref^eop^ to JS^fliMV^ Oll^ 
fie gi^yemments, that I have thought it ^sa^ntial 
to make such a stat^mentr For» ao fair as moi- 
eerns Mahometan or Pagan rulers^ Hm olbyeetion 
as urge4 has n^ot even the shadow of my bmring 
on the argument which it is brought forward to 
subvert. I have argued and concluded^ frpm tha 
Scriptures of the Old and New Teataniants, that 
Qiristiaii magistrates have» in these Seripturea, a 
Divine authority for ecclesiastical establishments ; 
and, most certainly^ that Divine authoritjr has a 
4istinct and exclusiva refer^nce to the Chri^iitm 
fjEpth. 1% is not an authority, ganerally speaking, 
fpr a^t^bUahing aomething under the nam^ of i^e- 
ligion. It is, strictly and e:$:clusively, an author 
rity fpr the establishment of the religion contain- 
ed in those Scriptures from which the authority is 
derived- How then is it possible that any thing 
iQ the pasie of Pagan and Mahometan rulers ei|her 
establishing, or d^^linlng to establish, what they 
0^ religion, should affect the Scriptural warrant 
of Christian rulers, pr so bring it^ reality into 

question as to induce any man to doubt or d^ny 
it? 



PagQii or Heathen magijstrateB we either alto- 
ge|;h^r igaQra.nt of thos^ Beripiiures £rom which 
Chrif^im rnl^VQ derive their warrant and luitbc^ 
vity, or th^y refuse to acknowledge the Seriptores 
49 a r^v^elation from Heaven ; to them the Bible, 
which we have in our hands, i^ altogether a sealed 
]^ok. To them, therefore, it praetieally imparts 
no warrant of any kind. But, admitting that it, 
notwithstanding, eontains,-^hough unknown to 
themselves,--nHa warrant or authority to them re^ 
specting other matters, it assuredly gives them no 
warrant to establish the rites of Pagan or Heathen 
worship. What, then, beeomes of the argument 
jthat '^^ if it be the duty of Christian governments 
^^ to establish Christianity, it must also be the 
" duty of Pagan governments, in all quarters of 
^ the worjd, to do the same thing, for their vari- 
^^ ous bloody and b^barous superstitions ?'^ So far 
as the argument in behalf pf Ch^ian govern- 
ments is founded cm Scriptural and Divine autho- 
rity, it is evident that, from the first ease, nothing 
can be inferred with respect to the last. 

Jt may, indeed, be thought that, in refer enoe to 
this point, there is a distinction to be recognised 
between Pagan and Mahometan g^^emmeiits, 
because Mahometami profess tp believe in some 
part of the Old and New Testaments. But the 
distinction is altogether unavailing for the sup- 
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port of the argument opposed to us. Much of 
our argument for ecclesiastical establishments is 
derived from sacred writings which Mahometan 
rulers do not acknowledge. Even those parts of 
the Old and New Testaments, in which they pro- 
fess to believe, they have so mutilated as to accom- 
modate them to the Mahometan faith. And, in 
reference to the point, which, above all and of 
itself, is decisive, they are exactly upon a footing 
with Pagan or Heathen rulers; — ^they can have 
no authority from the Scriptures of either the Old 
or the New Testament to establish the rites of 
Mahomet, since it is not, as I have said, religion 
in general, but the religion of Christ in particular, 
of which these Scriptures authorize the establish- 
ment. — In these circumstances, I scarcely need to 
add that the duty which, under Grod, Christian 
rulers perform, in establishing the Christian faith, 
does not in any degree involve that absurd conse- 
quence in reference to Mahometan rulers, which 
has been rashly imputed to it. 

I am not aware of any farther argument, by 
which an attempt has been made to prove that 
any civil government, such as that under which 
we live, is incompetent to specify and determine 
the particular scheme of Christian doctrine and 
worship, which ought to be preferred and sane- 
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tioned. Much has, indeed, been said about op- 
pression to which it is alleged that Dissenters are 
exposed, by means of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. But I have patiently waited for the time 
and place, in which that charge may be, once for 
all and fully, examined ; and for this purpose an 
opportunity will present itself under the next sec- 
tion. 
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SECTION IV. 

ON THB OBJECTION AND ARGUMENT THAT THE MAINTI- 
NANCE OF ANT FARTICULAB SCHEME OB SYSTEM OF BELI- 
GION, AS DISTINGUISHED FROM OTHERS^ AT TSB PUBLIC 
OB GENERAL EXPENSE^ AND CONSEQUBNTIiT MOBS OB 

LESS AT THE EXPENSE OF DI88ENTEB8 ^18 ANTI8CBIP- 

TUBAL^ UNJUST^ AND A VIOLATION OF TUK BIGHTS OF 
CONSCIENCE. 

If one may judge from the frequency with 
which this part of the case is adverted to by the 
adversaries of an ecclesiastical establishment^ it 
must be understood as possessing in their view an 
importance paramount to every other. The op- 
pression to which dissenters are said to be sub- 
jectedy by what is exacted from them for the sup- 
port of an established church, is so combined with 
almost every other part of their argument, as may 
tempt one to suppose that, but for this pecuniary 
consideration alone, every other objection to a 
church establishment would have been more easily 
overlooked. One author, indeed, to whose pos- 
thumous name and character no small importance 
has been attached, seems to announce it as the 
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single object dtid design of his wotk to compare 
established and dissenting churches In respect of 
the pecuniarjr means by which they are supported^ 
and the natural influence of the two opposite prin-^ 
ciples by which they are in this respect distin* 
guished. — " The author of the following enquiry,'' 
(says he,) *^ who belongs to the most numerous 
*^ class of dissenters in Scotland, has endeavoured 
to unfold, in the subsequent disquisiticms^ sot, 
indeed, the general policy of dissenters—^ iask 
" to which he is totally unequal— but the general 
principle by which their policy is chiefly cha- 
racterized — their supporting the mini^ations of 
religion at their own Mluntary easpense i and to 
compare it with the opposite principle which 
*^ chiefly characterizes the churches of the estar^ 
blishment, which ajffbrd the minigtrcltumi of ri^ 
ligion at the expense of the pubUe. These prin^ 
" ciples control the very being and essence of botih 
systems, and, if fairly examined, will enable m 
to decide respecting their propriety of imprb^ 
** priety without more trouble/' ♦ 

Perhaps the reader may not think that the If^ 
mitation of the subject imposed by this quotation 
presents a very dignified view of ft. We have 
contemplated it in a variety of interesting vie^^i 

* Comparison of Established and Dissenting Churdies^ 
Pref. p. 2. 
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and in that most important of all beaiings— ^its 
bearing on the counsel and will of God. Yet we 
are now told that the whole must be controlled by 
a consideration of pecuniary expense, and the way 
in which that expense ought to be defrayed. In 
such a restriction I do by no means acquiesce ;— • 
but, as the expense of maintaining ecclesiastical 
establishments, and the way in which that expense 
ought to be defrayed, are topics which may be 
fairly adverted to in the controversy, I desire to 
examine this part of the argument in all the views 
in which it has, to my knowledge, been urged. 

The argument against the expense bein^ defray- 
ed by the public is, virtually and practiciedly, an 
argument against any part of it being defrayed by 
dissenters. It will, therefore, be conducive to a 
distinct and lucid explanation of the case, to con- 
sider, in the first place, in what sense, and in what 
degree, it can be understood that the established 
churches of our land are maintained at the expense 
of dissenters, — and, in the second place, ivhetber 
the procedure in that case can be regarded as 
either antiscriptural, or a violation of the rights 
of conscience and the principles of essential justice* 

It is well known that the revenue, denomina- 
ted tithes, constitutes the principal fund out of 
which the expense of our ecclesiastical establish- 
ments is defrayed ; and how this can affect one 
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out of a thousand dissenters — ^inSkollaud^^ipaq^. 
particularly — is not very obvious. { doubtv^]|t^^ 
ther one out of a thousand would ever have^ sujh. 
posed that his interest was affected by it^ i|iiis,atT. 
tention had not been recently called ta vi^ws of 
the subject which are calculated to impose upoft 
his imagination. , » 

After what has been so often stated, I am aL« 
most ashamed to offer any eayplanatian relative ta 
tithes; but I feel that a brief explanation is esBep^r 
tial to the continuity and the consequent effect. of 
my argument. 

We have already seen that tithes were devoted 
to the outward maintenance of the church of (Sod^ 
imder both the patriarchal and the Mosaic dispenn 
sations ; and/after the Christian church had thq 
happiness to enjoy, in other respects, tbp;t prot^>t 
tion and aid which had been > promised, ui^iikir 
^^ kings as its nursing fathers/'-^a similar reyeiiueb^ 
under the same name, was apprpi»riated to its oi^t* 
ward support. It matters little in what form^ or 
at whose expense, this appropriation was ori^^nally 
effected. It is well known xhBX^Jrom timei^f^Wfi^ 
morial, a certain portion of the fruiti^ of the earth 
has been reserved for the sustenance of the minis- 
ters of religion, and that the remainder only has, 
been acknowledged as the property, of the lords 
of the soil. The landholder's right to his estate 
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nnde tar diat pntialar pnpoML Now if tkej , 
nJJoliaTcmallotiiariwpertgjtiicpropuLty rfthc 
»ilt ndtlier do nor cm laj sot daim to tibmt pst 
c^ its ammal produoey to which we nmr icfiavitB 
Bot easjr to peioiTe what daim to it can be aigdi 
hy otheiB in mniuailj on to that of its ptTUigitt poi- 
seaMfs. Were it not tar cxpcrienee to the coa- 
trarjr, one would have thought that the revcdne 
arising from tithes, as enjoyed by the miniatas of 
leligicHi, shonld have given offence to none. That 
the interests of agriculture might call for a eon- 
mutation of tithes, it could not be HilKnilt to 
perceive ; but that any plea should be urged tat 
alienating the revenue in question from those to 
whmn it had been immemorially appropriated, un- 
der a pretence that such an appropriation of it was 
injurious to others, was more than could have beeo 
very naturally anticipated. The dissenters by 
whom such a plea has been urged, do not prefceni 
that the appropriation of tithes to thd* support of 
the church and its ministers takes any thifi|f out 
of their pockets, or deprives them of any thiilg to 
which as individuals they would otherwise have a 
claim of right. But they are so patriotic as to 
have discovered that the tithes are public prope^ 
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ty — in other words — the property of the uBitkfA,' — 
that it isy therefore, in the power of the^ ndtionerl 
government to take them from the chnreh,-^M;hat 
they would be much better employed, if applied to- 
wards the payment of the national debt,--^and that, 
as long as they are not so employed, all dissenters, 
— ^who, in common with others, pay the interest of 
our national debt, — are most unreasonably and grie- 
vously oppressed. Perhaps this source of oppres- 
sion would never have been discovered, if ingenui- 
ty had not been sharpened, by a very eager desire 
to subvert our ecclesiastical establishments. To 
say the least, it might have been remembered — 
and some allowance might have been made for the 
fact — that, though ecclesiastical establishments 
were abolished, the mim'sters of religion must still 
be, in some way, supported. But, as it will be 
pleaded that this could be more economically done, 
it is requisite that we attend to the merits of the 
particular scheme proposed. 

The tithes (it is said) are public property-^not 
the property of the church but of the nation. And, 
in support of this assertion it is observed that, at 
the period of the Reformation,, the revenue of the 
church was treated as national property, and ap- 
plied, by means of the national authorities, to such 
purposes, secular or sacred, as they judged most 
expedient. * 

* Comparison of Established and Dissenting Churches^ p. 94. 

K 
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But the fact referred to, is not a condusiv^ proof 
of what had been asserted ; it only oonstituites a 
case in which it is alleged that the truth of the 
principle or position in question, was acknowledged 
or acted upon. It is a proof that the national au- 
thorities asserted, to a certain extent, a right to dis- 
pose of the property of the church. But national 
authorities are liable to err, and, considering tbe 
agitated state of the public mind at the period of 
the Reformation, it would not be wonderful if it 
were to appear that they did err. 

It is not, however, necessary to my argument to 
say that, in the case referred to, the national au- 
thorities erred in any great measure, or in a great 
measure committed injustice. Far less will it ap- 
pear that they treated the patrimony of the church 
as public and national property, in the sense which 
has been maintained, — or in any such sense as to 
be at their absolute and gratuitous disposal. It 
will be found that, in what they did — ^with very 
little exception — they acted only as trustees of the 
property in question, invested with such powers 
over it, — ^limited in their extent, — as the nature of 
the case prescribed. 

Acting as trustees, they took its annual fruits 
from the Roman Catholic clergy, because the Ro- 
man Catholic church was no longer that of the 
nation ; and, if they had not done so, they would 
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have been unfaithful to their tru^; for it was not 
for the support of any other church than that of 
the nation that the management and 4^ontrol of 
the property, was vested in them.— They, in the 
next place^ applied to the support of the national 
churches as established, such a portion of the 
whole revalue as they conceived, whether justly 
or not^ to be adequate ; and, from the peculiar 
nature of their trust, they may have honestly con- 
ceived that they were not bound to apply to this 
purpose more than what they believed to be con- 
sistent with the real interest and utility of these 
institutions. Can such a measure be regarded as 
constituting a case in which the national authori- 
ties treated the patrimony of the dbiurch as at 
their absolute disposal, without any view to the 
purpose for which it was originally destined, and 
for which they were invested with the control over, 
it ? They may have erred in the exercise of their 
trust ; but they did not avowedly abandon its ob- 
ject. They did not, as now proposed, abandon to 
secular objects the whole revenue with which they 
were entrusted for a very diflFerent purpose, and 
leave the national churches, which, as wardsy had 
been committed to their care, destitute of all future 
and outward means of support. Perhaps the na- 
tional authorities of England would have done 
better, if, in appropriating the surplus revenue of 
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the church, they had made it redaifnalde for its 
original purpose and use, in proportion as circum- 
stances might call for it. In Scotland^ this part of 
the case was prudently managed. A certain re- 
claimable fund was recognized, and set apart ; and 
it has helped towards the gradual Increase of liv- 
ings which were originally small indeed / But no 
imperfection that we can trace, in the procedure of 
the government of either country, relative to this 
great and delicate subject, could have prepared our 
minds for that procedure being boldly brought for- 
ward as evidence that the patrimony of our esta- 
blished churches is public and national propertjr, 
in such a sense as would warrant the l^islature 
of the united kingdom to withdraw it, — ^root and 
branch, — from the great purpose to which it had 
been confidentially and immemoriaUy destined; 
and to apply it, as they are now advised, for the 
payment of the national debt. 

The principle, upon which this proposition is 
founded, if it were to be recognized in its full ex- 
tent, might, perhaps, involve the interest of many 
who are not office-bearers of the Church. — It may 
be fairly asked whether any landholder in the 
country can shew a right to his estate that is less 
liable to be called in question, than such immemo- 
rial possession as that by which the right of the 
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Church to a competent maintenance is in this case 
supported. It may also be asked whether, in the 
event of the right of the Church to its tithes 
being disallowed, the lay-impropriators of tithes 
will be able to shew cause why their impropria- 
tions also should not be forfeited. — But I am not 
so presumptuous as to pronounce judgment upon 
any such questions. I rather desire to admit 
that there seems to be some distinction between 
the right of the Church and that of individuals. 
The rights of individuals— such rights, I mean, 
as those to which we have referred — are vested 
in themselves and their heirs. And perhaps the 
Church cannot be understood as having heirs in 
such a sense as to admit of a similar investiture. 
But I hold it to be sufficient, for my present pur- 
pose that this distinction is of such a technical 
kind— «o remote from those practical and liberal 
views by which a wise and prudent government 
is ordinarily actuated, as renders it morally im- 
possible that any such distinction should be sus- 
tained as a justification of the violent measure 
which the adversaries of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments have ventured to propose. — ^Even suppos- 
ing that there were no question of right to be 
surmounted, most certainly the combined wisdom 
of an enlightened nation, as exercised by its re- 
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pFeseDtathreSf would not give its sanction to sidi 
a measure, without a deliberate and w^-foanded 
conyiction that the good purposes, irhidi an es- 
tablished church had been intended to serve, wm 
altogether vain and illusory ; for, if these purposes 
be accomplished, even in a very imperfect degree, 
by an advancement of both the present well-beii^ 
of human society, and the everlasting* interest of 
the individuals who compose it,— the advantage 
thereby realized so far surpasses the peenniaiy 
gains which could be made by its forfeiture, as to 
forbid all comparison in the view of a reflecting 
mind. The degree in which an established church 
actually serves these invaluable purposes,— and 
can alone continue to serve them, — will be the 
appropriate subject of inquiry, in the next chapter 
— an inquiry which cannot now be anticipated 
without involving the whole argument in a state 
of inextricable confusion. But it is believed that 
there are few readers (with the exception, it may 
be, of a part, and not a large one, of the dissenting 
body) who have not already such an understand- 
ing of those advantages which result from the 
ministrations of an established church, as will 
forbid them rashly to conclude that these advan- 
tages ought to be forfeited for any such purpose 
as that which its adversaries suggest, — more 
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especially when they are regarded as advanta- 
ges realized to us by a conformity to what we 
have already seen to be the counsel and will of 
Heaven.. 

Tithes^ however, do not constitute the whole 
of the revenue which is expended on the mainte- 
nance of an ecclesiastical establishment In Scot- 
land at least — whatever be the case elsewhere — 
the landholders are subjected to a considerable ex- 
pense in building and maintaining parish churches, 
and manses or dwelling-houses for the parochial 
clergy. But from the landholders we hear no 
complaint ; because they know well — either that 
this burden is one to which their ancestors volun* 
tarily subjected both themselves and their heirs, 
or that it is a burden which constitutes a part of 
the tenure under which they have since acquired 
their property. How this biu'den can be an op- 
pression to others, — or to dissenters in particular, 
— ^is not very manifest ; nor has any plan been hi- 
therto devised, so far as I know, for such a con- 
version of it, as may render it helpful towards 
the payment of the national debt. 

It is true that, in some cases, the proprietors of 
houses are liable to a proportionate share of the 
same burden. But they also must be understood 
to have either bought or built their houses ' 
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knowledge of this burden ; — tiiey must be under- 
stood to have proceeded upon the prindple that 
the price paid for the purchase, or the money ex- 
pended on the building, along with the permanent 
burden, did not amount to more than it was 
their interest to give for the property acquired ; 
and, in this view, they are virtually in the very 
same predicament with that of the landholder. 

Our attention is farther called to the peculiar 
circumstance—" that in some towns, every house- 
" holder of a certain extent of rent is assessed for 
" the maintenance of the established clergy.***.— 
So far as regards Scotland, the allusion must be, 
chiefly though not exclusively, to the established 
clergy of Edinburgh, of whom the author of these 
pages has the honour to be one. In these circum- 
stances, it will not, I hope, be surprising^ that, 
upon this point, I say little. I trust that I shall 
never be guilty of any thing so mean and degrad- 
ing as that of converting what I professedly write 
in vindication of a great and sacred cause, into an 
engine of either defending or promoting what 
concerns my own private and personal interest. 
But, on the other hand, I should feel that I was 
guilty of a partial dereliction of what becomes me 
towards the cause which I maintain, if I did not 

* Comparison ofEstablished and Dissenting Churches, p. d& 
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state, in a single sentence — ^that, when the ease 
shall be duly investigated, it will be found that 
the tax upon house rent, which is paid for the 
maintenance of the ministers of Edinburgh,— 
though levied from the occupiers of houses — ^is 
virtually paid — to every practical effect paid — 
not by those tenants or occupiers of houses who 
are not, at the same time, the proprietors, but by 
the proprietors alone and exclusively, whether 
they be occupiers or not ; — ^in which case it is 
evident that the persons on whom the burden 
truly falls are no more subjected to hardship than 
those other proprietors of lands and houses to 
whose condition we have already adverted. 

It remains, notwithstanding, to be admitted 
that, after a deduction of aU the cases to which 
we have referred, the established churches of our 
united kingdom are still maintained in some mea^ 
sure at the public expense, and consequently more 
or less at the expense of dissenters. There is 
truth, though mingled with exaggeration, in the 
following statement of the same author to whom 
I have last referred. " It must also be remem- 
bered" (says he) ^ that, besides what is usually 
called ecclesiastical property, the established 
churches are continually receiving, as 1 have 
already remarked, large sums directly out of 
the general revenue of the empire, and even out 
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of the pockets of private individuals. Only the 
other year, the church establishments of England 
** and Scotland received not less than a miltifm 
Sterling of the public money for places of wor- 
ship, besides receiving every year for their der- 
gy — the former, we believe, one hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and the latter between ten and 
'' twenty." ♦ 

I have no disposition to correct this author^s 
mistakes in respect of the pecuniary items of his 
statement. What he has stated is so far correct 
as to constitute a fair ground of argument ; and 
it is right that his cause have the full advantage 
of it. Dissenters, so far as they contribute to the 
general revenue of our united kingdom, are sub- 
jected to a part of the expense of maintaining its 
two established churches ; but to what does that 
part amount? I make no pretension^ in such a 
case, to arithmetical calculation. But, with refe- 
rence to the great body of the dissenters in Scot- 
land (exclusive of the Episcopal communion, — the 
members of which, it is believed, take no part 
against ecclesiastical establishments) — I am inclin* 
ed to think that, considering the outward condition 
of the great majority of the whole number, and 
the commendable lenity with which taxes are im- 

* Comparison of Established and Dissenting Churches^ 
pp. 97, 98. 
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posed on the working classes of the community, it 
would not be easy to say, beforehand, to what de- 
nomination of coin a strict calculation would re- 
duce the contribution which each of them annually 
makes towards the support of an established 
church. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that this re- 
mark has been made with a view to evade the ob- 
jection to ecclesiastical establishments, which is 
founded on the fact of such a contribution being 
exacted. Though its amount should be only a 
farthing, or less than a farthing, there is a prin- 
ciple involved in the exaction which I am pledged 
to defend ; — and I therefore proceed, as was pro- 
posed, to consider whether the burden actually 
imposed be antiscriptural, unjust^ or a violation 
of the rights ofamsdence. 

The ground upon which it is contended that 
the means employed for the maintenance of our 
established churches are opposed to a Scripture- 
rule, seems to be more equivocal and illusory than 
any to which we have hitherto adverted. We are 
told that we must go to the New Testament, ^^ and 
** that a moderate acquaintance with the contents 
** of that book will direct us at once to what we 
" are in quest of — * Who goeth a warfare, at any 
" time, on his own charges ? Who planteth a vine- 
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** yard, and eateth not of the frnit of it ? Who 
** feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the milk of tbe 
" flock ? If we have sown to you spiritual things, 
is it a great matter if we shall reap your carnal 
things ? Do yon not know that they who minis- 
ter about holy things live of the temple, and 
" they who wait at the altar are partakers with 
^^ the altar ? Even so hath the Lord ordained that 
they who preach the gospel should live by the 
gospel.' 1 Cor. chap. ix. ver. 7 14. *• This brief 
extract," (adds the author,) "which might be 
corroborated by many other passages of similar 
import, comprehends the fundamental principles 
" of that establishment which Christ himself hath 
" set up."* 

The words of Paul, to which reference is thus 
made, amount to an unquestionable declaration of 
the right of the ministers of religion to a worldly 
recompense for their spiritual labour ; but is there 
any thing in the passage quoted that can be re- 
garded as either directly, or by implication, prohi- 
bitory of their being maintained or recompensed 
at the public expense ? I desire to admit that the 
Apostle must be understood as pointing to volun- 
tary contributions, as the only source from which 
it was possible that the recompense could be de- 

* Ecclesiastical Establishments farther considered^ pp. 171^ 
172. 
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rived, in what were then the circumstances of thie 
Christian church. We have already sieen that».for 
300 years, it was impossible that there could be 
any ecclesiastical establishment ; because, during 
that period, there was no civil government that 
had been prevailed upon to regard the Christian 
faith in any other view than as an imposture. In 
these circumstances, it is obvious that the minis^- 
ters of religion could derive their recompense from 
no other source than the voluntary contributions 
of those to whom they ministered. It was scarce-^ 
ly necessary to produce scriptural authority for 
convincing us of what was so undeniable.---But 
does it follow that a change of circumstances might 
not fairly and properly lead to a change of system ? 
When the visible church of God upon earth came 
to be once more recognised and countenanced by 
national authorities, was it unnatural that they 
should look back, for direction in their duty, to a 
time when the churda had been placed in the same 
favourable circumstances, and had, under the Mo- 
saic law, been liberally maintained at the public 
expense ? Had the New Testament prohibited sudi 
-a measure, either by distinctly prescribing. an op- 
posite aud exclusive rule, or even by furnishing 
such an opposite example as did not originate in 
circumstances which had been completely changed, 
it would have been the duty of national authori- 
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ties to conform to it. But, in the absence of every 
such rule, it was as clearly their duty to look for 
guidance and direction to what had been unequi- 
vocally sanctioned of God, in outward circum- 
stances similar to those in whicli his church upon 
earth was again placed. 

They might, indeed, have hesitated in the dis- 
charge of this duty, if they had entertained any 
apprehension that to maintain the church at the 
pubhc expense would be either unjust, or a viola- 
tio?i of the rights of conscience. These objections 
to the measure had not been discovered, it would 
seein, till a later period ; but they are now very 
confidently nrged, and must, therefore, be consi- 
dered in their order. 

In tlie first place, it is contended that the mea- 
sure is miJKst, because dissenters are thereby re- 
quired to contribute towards the expense of mini- 
strations by which they do not profit. " ^Ve are 
" stript of our property" (says one dissenting au- 
thor " and that to an enormous extent. Not 
" only does the poorest individual among us con- 
" tribute individually, out of his hard earned pit- 
" tance, to the expense of your establishment, and 
" of the still more sumptuous establishment of the 
" south — not only does the tax for that object, add- 
" ed to the load of other taxes, help to sink him in 
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the scale of comfort, and to diminish the quanti* 
ty of that bread, for which he expends the sweat 
of his brow,-^but such of our people^as possess 
houses or lands, come in, as you well know, for 
" their full share of the direct burden. This wears 
" injustice on the very face of it."* 

As to the proprietors of " houses or lands," I 
have already shewn, and I trust upon incontrover-^ 
tible ground, that they sustain no injury ; and I 
will not repeat what has been so recently stated. 
Nor am I much disposed to reply to the extrava^ 
gant language which has been quoted, by remind- 
ing the reader, of the very limited degree in which 
those dissenters, who are not proprietors of houses 
or lands, can be understood as contributing to the 
maintenance of our ecclesiastical establishments. 
The single question is whether their being charged 
with any part of this expense be a measure which 
involves injustice ? 

They pay, it is said, for what does not, in any 
way, profit them. Even this position might be 
denied. For if it shall appear, as I trust it will, 
that the maintenance of an established church 
tends to the peace, the good order, and the gene-* 
ral welfare of society, dissenters have, in this re- 
spect, a share of the advantage. — Supposing, how- 
ever, that they do not profit, in any way, by the 

* Marshall's Letter to Dr Thomson^ p. 56. 
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ministrations of the church, does it follow that the 
national government is to be, on that account, re- 
stricted from applying a part of the national re- 
venue to a purpose which they conceive to be for 
the more general interest of the nation ? Before 
this restriction be admitted in the particular case, 
we must be prepared to admit a corresponding re- 
striction in other cases. But we should, iu so 
doing, recognise a principle under which no go- 
vernment on earth could discharge its duty. It is 
the duty of every government to do what promises 
to be most conducive to the general interests of 
the society over which it presides — in tliat way, 
no doubt, which shall be least inconvenient and in- 
jurious to individuals, — but certainly not under 
the impracticable condition that its measures shall 
not be, in any respect, or in any degree, against 
the interest of any part or portion of the public. 

Mr Conder, in his treatise on Nonconfonnity, 
has represented the maintenance of the estabUshed 
church at the public expense, under " the idea of a 
" bounty upon a particular species of religious in- 
" struction."* Perhaps this term is not, in all re- 
spects, very appropriate. But we are indebted to 
Mr Conder for bis using it, because it suggests, at 
once, a cleai* and decisive illustration of our pre- 
sent argument. The national government may 
• P. 526. 
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see it to be for the public good to bestow a bounty 
upou some produce or manufoctnlre/ Soine indi- 
viduate may be deeply engaged in importifig the 
same article from a foreign country; or their ca- 
pital may be employed income otb» manufacture, 
or the cultivation of some other produce, at home, 
the demand for which will be lessened by an in- 
creased production of that on which the bounty is 
bestowed. In this case they sustain a double in- 
jury ; they not only suffer in respect of the com- 
merce, the manufacture, or the cultivation, in 
which they are engaged, — but, as members of the 
community, contributing to its general revenue, 
they contribute their share of that very bounty, 
by the operation of which they are materially in- 
jxired. Yet they do not complain, because they 
either know, or ought to know, that it was the 
duty of the government to grant the bounty in 
question, upon being convinced that it was for the 
public or general interest. — Considering the great 
variety of ways in which the revenue of our coun- 
try is very properly expended, it is impossible that 
there should not be many instances of its being 
partly expended in a way wHichj though calculated 
to promote the interest of some individuals, is pre- 
judicial to that of others, by abstracting from them 
a part of their worldly gain, — and is, notwith- 
standing, for the public good. In all such cases^ 
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the separate injury sustained is, upon the princi- 
ple ah-eady explained, the double of what consti- 
tutes the ground of complaint in the case of our 
dissenting brethren ; the very men who sustain 
the loss contribute to the revenue which is so ap- 
plied as to be the occasion of that loss. Yet 
every national government must continue to em- 
ploy the public money in the way which is most 
conducive to the public interest. 

I do not forget that, in this case, our attention 
is still called to a distinction between things secu- 
lar and things sacred, and that it remains for us 
to consider the objection which has been urged in 
behalf of dissenters, upon the groimd that an ex- 
action from them of any contribution, however 
small, towards the support of an established church 
is a moiatioH of their rights of conscience. 

Of all pleas and arguments which have been 
urged against any measure, the most import- 
ant and sacred is that it tends to violate the 
rights of conscience. But, for this very reason, 
it has been, more than any other, rashly and pre- 
sumptuously urged. It is therefore a plea which 
requires to be most Javourably — yet most cau- 
tiously considered. 

We have seen that the measure in question 
does not involve injustice to dissenters. But we 
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are asked whether it ^ newet oceim to us that it 
** is a matter in which their ednscieBees are cosb* 
** cemed as well as^ their prop»1;y ;" and^in explain 
nation, the author adds-^^^ Dissenters, I believe,, 
when they ask of themselves the que8ti(m^-*whe- 
ther it be ri^t in the sight of God to pay the 
tax demanded of t^em for the support of the 
state religion, generally decide it in the affirma- 
tive, on the ground that the payment is not op- 
tional but compulsory, and that, for the appli- 
cation of money taken from them by compul- 
sion, they cannot be responsible. This, how* 
ever, is a view of the matter which, though it 
satisfy some, may not satisfy all. Many a wor* 
thy person may have serious scruples, when he 
'* considers in what manner the pittance which he 
gives may be employed — ^that it may go, not to 
the dissemination of iruth,^ but to the dissemi- 
'^ nation of error — ^not to the saving but to the 
" ruining of men's souls." * 

It is not easy to judge how we ought to meet 
this objection. For, while the author, whose 
words have been quoted, seems to admit, for the 
reason assigned^ that dissenters, ^ generalhf^ do 
not violate the dictates of conscience, in contri- 
buting to the support of a national church, he is 
willing to ilaake a reservation in behalf of some 

* Marshall's '' Letter to Dr Thomson." p. 53. 
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whose consciences may be more tender* , Bvt. .^ 
his most respectable coadjutors in the argun^ 
have concurred in restricting their plea, — w .(Jie 
author of a '^ Comparison of Established and:IK|- 
*^ senting Churches" has even quoted the exampfe 
of the Apostle Paul, for submitting^ " to pay taxes 
^* under the Roman government^ part of , which 
'* was no doubt applied to maintain the eal;i(bU8b- 
" ed superstitions,"* our reply may be fairly con- 
fined to the ground of objection, M^hich this jlast 
mentioned writer has reserved ; — And^ in Jw 
words, it seems to be that, though dissenters may 
conscientiously submit to the exaction, it is not 
lawful, in point of conscience, for any govemm^t 
to reduce them to the n^essity of submittixig 
to it. 

This proposition implies that there is still a 
hardship imposed on their consciences, ,and that 
the government is still answerable, at the b^r of 
conscience, for having imposed it. — But upon 
what ground is it maintained that there is ,any 
hardship imposed on a man's conscience, by an 
exaction to which his conscience at the same time, 
directs him to submit ? There may be iufu^tice in 
a measure to which his conscience directs him to 
submit ; and the authors of the measure may be 
answerable for the injustice. But we have already 

* '^ Comparison/' &c. p. 67. 
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seen^that the measure in ^e^tion is not charge- 
able with injtistice. ' How, then,- docs the man's 
conscience, in these circumstancesi still suffer a 
hardship? One great part -of tiie office of con- 
science is to convict us of sin and reprove us for 
it ; but there can be no sin in Our submitting 
when our conscience direfets us to submit ; we, in 
this case, obey the dictates of conscience, and have 
therefore its approbation. The utmost, it would 
seem, that can, in these circumstances, be pleaded 
'—is that, while a dissenter submits to the exac- 
tion in t]uestiion, his conscience disapproves of that 
exaction and is therefore (fended. 

How, then, should this consideration affect the 
conduct of any national government, in either en- 
forcing or declining to enforce such an exaction ? 
My answer in this case is very nearly analogous 
to that which I offered in repelling the charge of 
injustice,— it is that the principle, upon which na- 
tional governments are advised not to enforce the 
exaction, is one which^ if recognised as a rule of 
conduct, would preclude them fi*om the discharge 
of many duties, which are so essential, that if their 
discharge were superseded, no government could 
be long maintained. Let me refer, for illustration 
of what I now assert, to the argument of an anony- 
mous author in a late "Defence of Ecclesiastical 
" Establishments." — " Is religion" (says he) " the 
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" only subject over which tonscieuee holds empire? 
'• May we not plead conscience in refusing to pay 
" a tax, levied for the prosecution of a war, which 
" we conceive to be at once impolitic and unjust? 
" We may be of opinion with those who believe 
" the public money is used as an instrument of 
" bribery and conniption. Can we submit to sup- 
" port a system which thus violates the laws of 
" God ? Is not our conscience here concerned as 
" well as our property ? Quakers are, on religious 
" principles, opposed to all wars ; yet they have 
" never pleaded exemption from those taxes which 
" have been kvied for the national defence, A 
" class of the community, no less numerous than 
" this sect, are opposed, on Christian principles, 
" to the severe and sanguinary punishments of 
" our criminal code ; yet they pay for the execu- 
" tion of every criminal, and for the support of 
" the judges by whom be is condemned."* 

The only thing like an answer, (so far as I know) 
that has been made to this argument, seems to be 
comprised in the following words — " When I speak 
" of persecution and the violation of conscience, 
" 1 refer exclusively to what is extorted for things 
" religious, "f 

• Defence of Ecclesiastical EKtablishments, p- 
f " ComparisoB of EatabliBhed and Dissenting 
p. 62. 
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Can any man sustain this as an answer? Not 
only are the cases and circumstances, to which the 
anonymous author refers, within the province of 
CDDscience, they unquestionably involre a religious 
t»b|ection. They do not, indeed, concern the out- 
3rard and immediate woi^hip of Gcod ; but is there 
inching reHgiaus beyond what concerns the ser^ 
rbee of the sanctuary? Has religion no concern 
with pur life and conduct in the world ? Is the re- 
gulation of our conduct no part of religion ? Do 
we not contravene the great principles of religious 
obligation, if either directly or indirectly we give 
any encouragement, which in our station we (»n 
avoid giving, to an unjust war in which the lives 
of tliousands are sacrificed ? Do we not manifest 
a disregard of religious obligation, if, in any way 
which we can lawfully avoid, we contribute to- 
wards promoting either bribery and corruption, 
or the subjection of men to such sanguinary pu- 
nishments as, in our mind, we disapprove ? — It is 
morally impossible for a national government to 
recognise a principle, which would exempt dissen- 
ters from the exaction in question, without ac- 
knowledging the same rule as applicable to all the 
cases to which we have now referred ; — and it is 
equally evident that, if such a rule were recognised 
as universally or generally applicable, it would be 
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found very nearly, if not altogether, mcompatible 
with the maintenance of any government. 

Having now considered, and I trust satisfactori- 
ly answered, the objections which have been either 
most frequently, or most strongly, urged against 
our argument in behalf of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, as founded on Divine authority, we may 
fairly proceed to the less laborious and more pleas- 
ing duty of illustrating the practical utility, and 
indispensable importance, of such establishments 
for advancing both the temporal and the spiritual 
interests of men. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

ON THE UTILITY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

This department of the general question is es-^ 
sentially connected with the whole argument by 
which it has been maintained that we have Di- 
vine authority for ecclesiastical establishments. It 
would be unnatural to believe that what is not 
calculated to be useful to men is either required 
or sanctioned by God. If, on the other hand, we 
shall find that the establishments in question have 
a tendency to promote both the spiritual and the 
temporal interests of the great family of mankind, 
it may well have the effect to establish our confi- 
dence in the more direct evidence of their being 
warranted and authorized by our father in Hea- 
ven. Nor is it less certain that such evidence for 
their Divine authority as that which has passed 
under our review may, with good reason, incline 
us now to examine what concerns their utility, — 
though not with a partial eye — yet with such can- 
dour, and such patience, as may effectually secure 
us against any rash and unfair conclusion. 
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Let US, therefore, in this chapter, consider, in 
the first place, the evidence by which the utility 
of ecclesiastical establishments is supported, — and, 
in the second place, the objections to their utility 
which have been either most commonly or most 
strongly urged, by our opponents in the argument 
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SECTION I. 

ON THE EVIDRNCE FOR THE UTILITY QF ECCLESIASTICAL 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Experience is our safest guide in judging 
how far we may rely on the utility of any institii^ 
tion ; and, in the present case, it will materially 
assist us. 

When we look back on the history of the church, 
we find that, after miraculous agency was no 
longer employed in its behalf, the aid which it de- 
rived from the civil powers appears to have con- 
tributed essentially towards the prc^agation of the 
GrospeL So long as the men who preached the 
Christian doctrine were enabled to work miracles, 
as a proof that, ii^ what they taught, they were 
authorised of Grod, their spiritual labour was suc- 
cessful, without the intervention of ordinary and 
worldly means. But, in proportion as miracles 
were more sparingly vouchsafed, the spread of the 
Gospel appears to have been less rapid ; — and, af- 
ter miraculous agency had altogether ceased, it 
seems to have been, in a great measure by an in- 
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terpositioftdf civil powier, ini aid of the ministers 
ctf^CMst,'^kitrdf^s dh itisti^ament M the hand of 
t&^rf' f&a^idy Master, that the prbitiises of a 
nittr€!'^enM!'diffu6ion of the Christian faitft' re- 
c^iiJ'^tf'theii- gradual fulfilinent. 

'Hdw Idhg the preachhig of f he Gtospel #as reti* 
dered effectual by accompanying miracles we have 
ii5t the means of ascertaining with )»«c^|)recisibn. 
But we know that the writers of the Second cen- 
ttirjr' Continued to ascribe the rapid pi^gi^ss of 
-Christianity to the extraordinary gifts which were 
impatted to the first Christians, and thb miracles 
and prodigies that were wrought in their bdhalf, 
ahd ' dt their command.*^ Even during the third 
cehturyi the Success of the Gospel wds still Scrib- 
ed ** t6 the healing of diseases, and other miracles, 
" whl6h many Christians were still enabled to per- 
" foi^tt.^ Very little time, therefore, can have 
el^p^bd between the termination of niir&culous 
ageht^J^ and the feta at which the ministett'of the 
Chri^faii chtirtrh obtained the aid of civil aiitho- 
rities in their labour for the spreaid of the iOrOspel. 
— ^It ii^ Well 'kriown to have been at the commehce- 
iii6iit*'6f the 4tM -Century that the first Christian 
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. )* ,]y^(d0inf's TVskHsIation of Moshdm'is Ghunth History^ 
Vol. i. p. 151. 

t Origen contrsi ^kunat^ ilb« i, p/ 5^ f.-^E^sA. Hist. Ec« 
cles. lib* v.* cap. vii. ^ . 
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potentate ascended the inaperial throw.., ^4p4^ 
from this period onward, for ^ev^ral .centuries, ^tl^e. 
Gospel appears to have made a r^id pirogiT^^a 
among the nations of the earth,-^ without .the Jf;u 
tervention of such miracles as had gi ve^ ^%ipt ,tp 
the labour of its first teachers,— but most certain- 
ly with the aid of Christian . pot^utate^^ ,,fqf 
strengthening the hands of those who were imq^^-; 
diately employed in its propagation. , m? 

Even before the reign of the first Christian pp[iT 
peror, ;the ohurch of Christ had received somp ^4 
from the potentates of the earth* We ane told, by 
Eu^ehius that, during the third century, Origen 
was invited from Alexandria by an Arabian prince, 
and that he converted a tribe of waiidering ^r^bs 
to the Christian faith. * But " the zeal, and dijji*. 
gence" (says Dr Mosheim) ." with whi^ A>^- 
stantine and his successors exert^ tbems^ji^Yes 
in the cause of Christianity, andk in exteTldiqg 
the limits of the church, prevent our surprjj^^^ 
'' the number of barbarous and, uiu;iyil|^e|^,;p^ti^9fi^ 
" whjch received the Gospel."f, , ;,. ;; >..,,♦ 

It is not to be denied that, in proces^ .o| t^fne, 
after the Christian church ei\joyj^,.tbe»|)r^|;^^ 
tion and aid of the state, it was much and griev- 
ously corrupted, in respect of both its doetrine 

* Hist. Eccles. lib. iv. chap. xix. p. 221. 
t Maclaine's Translation of Mosheim's Church Hist. Vol. i. 
p. 337. 
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and worship. Nor is it to be disguised diat this 
gxeat»evil may have partly arisen firbm .aod* abmm 
of that seciiiity which the cfaurdi enjoyed tukhsr 
the fostering cares of civil and national anitfaori^ 
ties. But^ considering the great variefy of CBrcum- 
stances which may have coilibined far producing 
the evil in question, there is morfe presumption 
than wisdom manifest in ascribing it to any aingle' 
cause. It is, besides, sufficient, for our pmtoi 
purpose, to remember that, in whatevear diqgree 
the church may, at any period, have abused and^ 
perverted the protection and aid which it derimed 
from the state, we cannot, for that reason^ be war* 
ranted to disregard what is in itself a blesaiiq^^ 
and what only requires to be duly improved, an. 
order to its producing a blessed effects 

The great body of the people and nations which 
received the faith of the Gospel, under the inini- 
strations of men who were protected and aided, in 
their outward labour, by the emperors of Rome 
and Constantinople, still profess themselves dis- 
ciples of Christ. Much perversion, indeed, of the 
truth as it is in Christ unhappily prevails in both 
the Roman and the Greek churches. But shall we^' 
on that account, say that it has been in vain that, 
with the outward aid of civil governments, the 
ministers of religion were enabled to bring their 
fathers to the faith of the Gospel ? Is their condi- 
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tion, at this day, no better than that ofinden who« 
had changed ^^ the glovy of the idmrrufttibfe^Ghofd' 
into an image made like to etMrraptibiet^nien^^aiBid^ 
to bird^ and four-footed beasts,^ and to i^jeeplqg 
things P' Ood forbid that we dbioidd Jko^r^Qog^ 
nise an important distkietion ! The pdopie * wbo^ 
now belong to the communion of both the Greek 
and Roman churches acknowledge and' worships 
one Grod^ and one primary and great Mediator bew 
tween Ood and man. In shorty they seem to b^^ 
lieve all that we believie ; and^ tiiongh^ most tin^ 
happily, they believe a great deal more whid haer 
no foundation in the Scriptures of tmtb^ — shall it 
be pronounced: of no importance'-^^i/26fe men 
such as we are — ^that they look,' for the salvation^ 
of their immortal siouls^ to the tmef and liyii^ 
God, throngb the SaTk>iir whom be hath levedU 
ed ? Shall it) be pronounced of no importance-^!>^ 
that kn interpositEon of civil gorremment^ inciid 
of the ministers of Chrttt, was halpfabtowsu^ds dei^^ 
livering their £ather8M*«]id ootKequei^y deUteringA^ 
then»3elves-^£rom aill the boivEM^of pagi^s supeiu 
stition,-*^ven to the effect of ^ich 'feKniRipttrftot 
change in their condition as thM;whicb^s«fOWiiRta«» 
lized'? ^ , ■•'^^ .'■■• .'j'j- '»■-■ i-^^^-i 

It is not consistent with thirooiimsel ^a«Hl #ill'€^ 
God that any thing like perfection (^otitld be ex* 
emplified in the moral aUd k^ligibto^coildvfion of 
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men in this ^rld,-^1br leds- tlttt tiffin ^dpprbAch^ 
towards it shculd be'ib rajnd as^-lft/'cfjftli^ 
hearts to presumptuous confidinice^'-'Biit' tSl^'is 
a gradual progress in moral and rdigioils fnt^prHv^ 
ment, to which the course of pravldeiice'%iH:6 IKten 
long dinscted ; and we have good groilad to^fi(^ 
that what ecclesiastical estaUishments, or the 
church with the aid of the state, originally achieved 
in behalf of the Christian faith, by the conveision 
of so large a portion of the heathen worlds will 
not be ultimately unavailing towards hastening 
that happy time when all men shall worship the 
true God in the divine simplicity of tnith; •■'■■'' - 
Have we not experience of a prc^^ress-^how- 
ever slow it may seem^ — ^towards this btesbcNl con- 
summation ? Some of those nations which', after 
receiving the Gospel in the way which we haVe 
seen, had gradually corrupted the truth cb^ it is' in 
Jesus, have already returned to the faith and |iro- 
fession of pure and undefiled religion ;' ahd^^ ittso 
doing, have been countenanced and encouraged by 
their national authorities. In some cdnntties, 
where the Protestant faith is now firmly 'esta^ 
blished, it is impossible that good men should not 
look back, with gratitude and delight; to the £eal 
and effect with which their respective^vemments 
became aiding towards the vindication of the 
Christian doctrine and worship, from the errors 
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and corruptions of the ehuvch of .^me. Is not 

cou^agQ^ our^hop^ of a jQciore unijvfffaa^prev^^^^gqe 
of imaibiUeratod jtrutfa^ but to engage ain #90 to 
place ojust confidence^ for that pii^rppo^i ji^^(^,au 
oviuoard agency of national autko^Hies» ai^jS>^4|p8 
bee^ hitherto pleased to bless for the adyfuieenii^t 
of his kingdom on earth* 

In the .meanvfhile, do ecclesiastical ei^blish- 
raents appear to serve the purpose for which, they 
are designed, in those countries where pure and 
undefiled religion is already professed PrrMuch 
imperfection^ no doubt, is manifest in their opera- 
tion and. effect, arising from the imperfection of 
the yisible agents m instruments employed. :But 
the question is whether there be not$ 4t the same 
time, much undeniable benefit resultii^cf/om them^ 
— and such benefit as we have grpund to thiitk 
CQuji4 iip^ be realized in any other wa^. « / . 

llie .adversaries of a church est^Uishment will 
not say* that the labour of the established clergy is 
altogether useless. But they seam* to mamtain 
that, if there were, no establishments, the xni^isteprs 
of .what they call voluntary churches would do 
more good than is now done by their own labour 
and that of the established clergy combined. — 
This wears the aspect of a very bold position ; for, 

M 
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though it may be fairly supposed that, in the ab- 
sence of established clergy^ there would be an ac* 
cession to the number of other teachers, it does not 
so clearly appear that the aggregate number of the 
ministers of religion would either be greater than 
it now is, or adequate to the necessities of the case. 
. It is manifest that, if there were no church esta- 
blishment, the supply of ministers of religion must 
be proportioned to the demand for their services. 
It is impossible that men should devote themselves 
— their whole time and labour — even to the good 
work of the Lord — ^without such a remuneration 
as may provide for them, at least the necessaries 
of life. The question, therefore, is whether^ in 
the event of church establishments being super- 
seded, the demand for the ministrations of religion 
would prove adequate to the spiritual wants of the 
community, and thereby secure a proportionate 
supply of Christian teachers ? 

By our opponents in the argument, this questicm 
has been answered in the affirmative. They have 
stoutly maintained that, in reference to religious 
ministrations, as in other cases, the demand will 
be proportioned to the real wants of the commu* 
nity. They have defended their position upon the 
principles oifree trade, and have illustrated it by 
a reference to the evils which, in worldly cafiies, re* 
suit from monopoly. One author has compared 
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the churches of the established clergy to ** com 
" mills which possessed the exclusive title to grind 
** the whole grindable grain in the districts wher0 
" they stood,** and — ^the established clergyman to 
an *' established miller who not only charged higher 
dues, but was at no pains to keep his mill in re-* 
pair, or to produce a good and palatable article.. 
The evil" (says he) " has at length cured, 05 
nearly cured itself. The system of thirlage is fast 
dying out. Enlightened landowners have dis- 
" covered that such a remnant of the feudal times 
is totally incompatible with the prosperity of 

agriculture." " The kirk and the mill," (adds 

the author) " stand precisely on the same footing, 
« and the corruption of ministers is to be cured by 
a process exactly similar to that which has been 
found so effectual in curing the corruption. of 
"millers."* 

This illustration has, at least, the merit of being 
suf&ciently Jumiliar ; and I have no disposition to 
object to the taste which the author has displayed 
in the selection of it. But how does it apply tp 
the point in question? It is evidently presumed 
that the desire or appetite of men for religious 
edification is similar to their appetite for " the 
" meat which perisheth," or the desire of temporal 

* Marshall's Letter to Ih Thomson/ pp. 124, 125. 
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and worldly gain. For the author prcMdeedato in- 
quire-*-'* what hat been the eGmseqaence o€ abolisjb* 
** ing thirlage ? » -> - Have our farmers, no knger 
** ground their grain? Haye our markets no longo* 
*' been supplied with meal ? Have -the people le- 
*' verted to the primitive diet of parched com ?" — 
And, having answered these questional ia the 
only way in which they could be aBswteved^i he 
adds— ^'^ the same thing would infaUihly happen 
with religion and the teachers of it> were all civil 
restrictions and civil preferences done away.^*— « 
In the explanation which he thus gives^ there is no 
room left for doubt about what the author, (whe- 
ther intentionally or not) appears to maintain. 
The ground of argument manifestiy is— >«that the 
desire of men for religious instruction^ and for the 
benefit to be derived from religious ordinances^ is 
not only, in ordinary cases, as strong, but does also 
operate as universally, as their desire after any 
temporal and worldly advantage. I do not believe 
such to have been the author's meaning ; but 
otherwise his argument falls to the ground. For, 
if men have not the same appetite lor what is 
spiritual and religious that they have for -what is 
temporal and worldly, what conclusion does the 
argument warrant ? Without the sanui desire for 

* Marshall's Letter to Dr Thomson, pp. 126, ISO. 
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religious' improvement i^iU their demand for re- 
ligious^ ministruttcms be the same 9 'Or/ if the q>i- 
ritual and religious desire be not equally general, 
will the demand for sueh ministrations be general 
in propc»'tion to ihe necessities of the case ? It 
will not be said that the Grospel is to be offered to 
none but those who have hitherto received it ; nor 
will it be ]^etended that men who have not re- 
ceived it, can be understood as having a desire 
after it, corresponding to their desire after their 
daily bread, or after temporal and worldly gam. 

The distinction between the two cases has been 
so well marked by Dr Chalmers as induces me to 
think that no apology can be requisite for the 
length of the following quotation. — ** The spon- 
taneous demand*^ (says he) ^ of human beings for 
religion is &r short of the interest which they 
actually bave in it. This is not so with theit* 
demand for food or raiment, or any article which 
^^ ministers to the necessities of our physical na- 
^^ ture. The more destitute we are of these arti- 
cles, tiie greater is our desire after^ them. Ill 
every case, where the want of any timig serves 
to< whet our appetite, instead of weak^ng it, 
** the supply of that thing may be left, with all 
^* safety, to the native and powerful demand for 
^ it, among the people themselves. The sensa- 
^^ tion of hunger is a sufficient guarantee for there 
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beingas many bakers in a country as it is good and 
necessary for the country to have, without any nar 
'rtionalestablisfamentof bakers." «*• ^^ Butthecase 
^* is widely different when the appetite for any good 
is short of the degree in which that good- is use* 
fill or necessary ; and, above all, when just in 
proportion to our want of it,., is the decay of 
our appetite towards it. Now this is, geaerally 
^^ speaking, the case with religious instruction. 
-** The less we have of it, the less we desive to 
'^have of it. It is not with the aliment of the 
soul as it is with the aliment of the body. The 
latter will be sought after ; the former must be 
offered to a people, whose spiritual appetite is 
" in a state of dormancy, and with whom it is just 
as necessary to create a hunger, as it is to mi- 
nister a positive supply. In these circumstances, 
^^ it were vain to wait for any original movement 
" on the part of the receivers. It must be made 
" on the part of the dispensers."* 

Yet, in broad defiance of this argument, as con- 
tained in a previous publication, with which our 
opponents appear to have been intimately acquaint- 
ed, they have contended against establishments 
upon the principles of Jree trade. One author 
has argued upon a supposition of established shop- 
keepers being invested by government with an 

* Christian and Civic Economy, vol. i. pp. 89, 90. 
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exclusive right to supply the public with articles 
of merchandise^ and has^ shewn that, in that case 
the public would be miserably served ;-*-and ano* 
ther has brought out the argument, which we 
have examined, about ^^ thirlage and com miUs^* 
for the purpose — ^it would seem — of proving that 
as certainly as farmers, when no longer astricted 
to a particular mill, both seek after and find other 
mills for the grinding of their corn, so certainly 
would the community at lai^e, when no longer 
burdened with an established church, both seek 
after and find other religious ministrations accom^ 
modated to all their real wants and necessities. 

The last-mentioned author, indeed, has admit* 
ted, in a subsequent publication, that, ** if men 
" will not seek the €rospel of their own accord, it 
^ must be sent to them."* But, if this admissioit 
is to be understood as implying that, in fact, many 
will not seek the Gospel of their own accord, and 
that for that reason it must be sent to them, the 
admission is completely subversive of his preced- 
ing argument. For, in the case admitted, the 
demand for religious ministrations will not be 
equal to the wants of men ; and, in proportion to 
the inadequacy of the demand, would be the ina- 
dequacy of the supply, if there were no longer an 
established church to meet the necessities of the 

* Ecdesiastical EstablisHmeiits farther considered^ p. 214. 
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case. 1^ 18 ofar^loiis 'thttt- ^ik is tbe peeition wiiksh 
I^i^aliMrs jKKmtained i «iidf upon wkat gitiofid 
it cah: W4enraii<ara at a loss to perasiv^n.'^M*' 

All our experience ^ of disseiiting liiuxchei teads 
to establiafa the position in questionv -It m^fll-not 
be denied; tbat their places of Tf^m^hip^ai^ icon* 
monly eiected-^not where the spiritual sMmfa of 
men are> the greatest-*-*but where the itppetUeomd 
ifemonii for religions ministrations we the Mroi^--' 
est. Nor is it possible that the procedure i^MiiM 
be different If men out of the pale of iaii'.^iA6le- 
siastieak establishment have not such a desire aHhn* 
religious ministrations as makes tiiem wiUing^ to 
pay for the boon, the obvious result is that they 
must want it. wAnd — ^what is still worse^-^^menf 
who have an appetite for religious miniifitnttfons 
—if they be unable to pay for them — ^mtist \m left 
in the same condition* -" • ^ - ' 

It has been well observed that, in the Highlands 
of Scotland, where the spiritual wants <3S the 
people have been unquestionably great^^-'-^irtr^re, 
in some cases, a district of forty miles ' in l^jngth 
was not provided with more than one Christian 
pastor, till the civil government very lately inter- 
posed for some imperfect cure of the evil, — ^very 
little has been done by dissenting churches to pro- 
vide for a more adequate administration of reli- 
gious ordinances. Nor was it possible that, by them, 
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more cauldiie^doiie> beoaiifie^a-poimlation, neither 
wealtiiy tjDto numerous,— ^^bothn poor ^iumH r thinly 
scattered over a mo«uitaiiiau8 eouiiti7M44Codld not 
possibly pay for this important advaptage. 

I8 it possible for any man to deny tbat^^in the 
event of: our diurch establishment bedng subvert- 
ed, great evil of this nature would accn^ ? In 
what possible way could churches unsupported by 
the state either prevent or remedy such an •e^l ? 
So far as I know, the only thing like an answer 
to this question (not previously adverted to) pro- 
ceeds upon the supposition that the present sti« 
pend o£ every minister in the Highlands of Scot* 
land might ^' be set free, and annually applied to 
^' the purposes of religious instruction in the vo^ 
" luntary way*"* I must not suppose the mithor 
of this scheme . to mean that the stipend ^ is to be 
levied, as now, under the authority of the civil 
government, and applied to the purpose su^est- 
ed. • For that measure would involve in it some 
of what he regards as the evils and atrocities of 
an establishment ^^'^it would be an int^position 
of the powers of this world in what ccncems the 
spiritual kingd(»n of Christ ; and ev^ii ^* compul- 
" *o/y means might become necessary for the 
accomplishment of the object. Y^, if I under- 
stand his argument, considered in any other view, 

* Marshairs Letter to Dr Thomson^ p. 131. 
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being as many bakers in a country as it ifi good and 
necessary for the country to have, without any na- 
*^ tionalestablishmentof bakers." •»« ^^ But the case 
** is widely different when the appetite for any good 
is short of the degree in which that good' is use- 
ful or necessary ; and, above all, when just in 
proportion to our want of it,., is the decay of 
our appetite towards it. Now this is, geneially 
speaking, the case with religious instruction. 
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** The less we have of it, the less we desire to 
** have of it. It is not with the aliment of the 
** soul as it is with the aliment of the body. The 
latter will be sought after ; the former must be 
offered to a people, whose spiritual appetite is 
in a state of dormancy, and with whom it is just 
as necessary to create a hunger, as it is to mi- 
nister a positive supply. In these circumstances^ 
^^ it were vain to wait for any original movement 
*^ on the part of the receivers. It must be made 
" on the part of the dispensers."* 

Yet, in broad defiance of this argument, as con- 
tained in a previous publication, with which our 
opponents appear to have been intimately acquaint- 
ed, they have contended against establishments 
upon the principles of Jree trade. One author 
has argued upon a supposition of established shop- 
keepers being invested by government with an 

* Christian and Civic Economy, vol. i. pp. 89, 90. 
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exclusive right to supply the public with articles 
of merchandise^ and has* shewn that, in that case 
the public would be miserably served ;-*-and ano* 
ther has brought out the argument, which we 
have examined, about ** tMHage and com miUs^* 
for the purpose — ^it would seem — of proving that 
as certainly as farmers, when no longer astricted 
to a particular mill, both seek after and find other 
mills for the grinding of their corn, so certainly 
would the community at large, when no longer 
burdened with an established church, both seek 
after and find other religious ministrations accom^ 
modated to all their real wants and necessities. 

The last-mentioned author, indeed, has admit* 
ted, in a subsequent publication, that, ^^ if men 
*' will not seek the Gospel of their own accord, it 
^ must be sent to them."* But, if this admissioit 
is to be understood as implying that, in fact, many 
will not seek the Gospel of their own accord, and 
that for that reason it must be sent to them, the 
admission is completely subversive of his preced- 
ing argument. For, in the case admitted, the 
demand for religious ministrations will not be 
equal to the wants of men ; and, in proportion to 
the inadequacy of the demand, would be the ina- 
dequacy of the supply, if there were no longer ai 
established church to meet the necessities of i 

* Ecdesiasticai Establishments farther considered^ p. 
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case. I^ 18 obvqicNiB th«t thn ig tile position wbidh 
I>Cliakersflwintainedi «iid^ iipon wliat grtiund 
it cah W>deined:.I'ara at a loss to pereeii^*)')'-< 

All our expeiioiee of disaenting vdhuMhes iesada 
to establiafa the position in questiom -It wfll- not 
be denied tbat their places of icrorsfaip-aJC^ icom-* 
monly eiected-^not where the ^ptriiual manta of 
men are the greatest--*but wiiere the uppeiit&and 
demand for religious ministrations are the strong-^ 
est. Nor is it possible that the {Mrocedurd sAbOiiM 
be different. If men out of the pale of an :e«Sde- 
siastieal' establishment have not such a desire aftrar 
religious ministrations as makes tiiem willing* to 
pay for the hooxiy the obvious result is that they 
must want it. And — ^what is still wor8c»«— 4Den 
who have an appetite for religious minidttations 
—if they be unable to pay for them — ^must bo left 
in the same condition* -..:•• 

It has been well observed that, in the Highlands 
of Scotland, where the spiritual wants of the 
people have been unquestionably greats— -where, 
in some cases, a district of forty miles' in length 
was not provided with more than one Christian 
pastor, till the civil government very lately inter- 
posed for some imperfect cure of the evil,— -very 
little has been done by dissenting churched to pro- 
vide for a more adequate administration of reli- 
gious ordinances. Nor was it possible that, by them, 
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more cauldJie^doiie>- beoanfie^a-popnlation, neither 
wealtliy>iDOrc numerous,---4^bothnpoar^eMlABthinIy 
scattered over a mo«uitaiiiQU8 eountiT^Mi^codld not 
possibly pay for this important advaptage. 

Jf¥ it possible for any man :to deny tbai^iin the 
event of; our dinrch establishment beSng subvert^ 
edf ^ great evil of this nature would aome ? Ill 
what possible way could churches unsupported by 
the state either prevent or remedy such an ^vil ? 
So far as I know, the only thing like an answer 
to th4s question (not previously adverted to) pro- 
ceeds upon the supposition that the present sti« 
pend o£ every minister in the Highlands of Scot* 
land might *' be set free, and annually applied to 
^^ the purposes of religious instruction in the vo^ 
** luntary way*-' 1*^ I must not suppose the mithor 
of this scheme, to mean that ' the^ stipend /is to be 
levied, as now, under the authori^ of the civil 
government^ and applied to the purpose surest- 
ed. • For th^ measure would involve in it some 
of what he regards as the evils and atrocities of 
an establishment ;''^it would be an dnt^*positi(m 
of the powers of this world in what xcncems the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ ; and ev^ *' compul- 
" *ory" means might become necessary for the 
accomplishment of the object. Yet, if I under- 
stand his argument, considered in any other view, 

* Marshall's Letter to Dr Thomson^ p. 131. 
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beingas many bakers in a country as it is good and 
necessary for the country to have, without any na- 
'Vtionalestablishmentof bakers." «--'^ Butthecase 
** is widely different when the appetite for any good 
is short of the degree in which that good- is use- 
ful or necessary ; and, above all, when just in 
proportion to our want of it,., is the decay of 
^* our appetite towards it. Now this is, geneially 
*^ speaking, the case with religious instruction. 
^* The less we have of it, the less we desire to 
'* have of it. It is not with the aliment of the 
soul as it is with the aliment of the body. The 
latter will be sought after ; the former must be 
^* offered to a people, whose spiritual appetite is 
in a state of dormancy, and with whom it is just 
as necessary to create a hunger, as it is to mi- 
nister a positive supply. In these circumstances, 
*^ it were vain to wait for any original movement 
** on the part of the receivers. It must be made 
" on the part of the dispensers."* 

Yet, in broad defiance of this argument, as con- 
tained in a previous publication, with which our 
opponents appear to have been intimately acquaint- 
ed, they have contended against establishments 
upon the principles of Jree trade. One author 
has argued upon a supposition of established shop- 
keepers being invested by government with an 

* Christian and Civic Economy, vol. i. pp. 89, 90. 
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exclusive right to supply the public with articles 
of merchandise, and has- shewn that, in that case 
the public would be miserably served ;-**aad ano- 
ther has brought out the argument, which we 
have examined, about ^^ thirlage and com miUSf* 
for the purpose — ^it would seem — of proving that 
as certainly as farmers, when no longer astricted 
to a particular mill, both seek after and find other 
mills for the grinding of their corn, so certainly 
would the community at lai^e, when no longer 
burdened with an established church, both seek 
after and find other religious ministrations accom^ 
modated to all their real wants and necessities. 

The last-mentioned author, indeed, has admit* 
ted, in a subsequent publication, that, ^^ if men 
will not seek the Gospel of their own accord, it 
must be sent to them."^ But, if this admission^ 
is to be understood as implying that, in fact, many 
will not seek the Gospel of their own accord, and 
that for that reason it must be sent to them, the 
admission is completely subversive of his preced-» 
ing argument. For, in the case admitted, the 
demand for religious ministrations will not be 
equal to the wants of men ; and, in proportion to 
the inadequacy of the demand, would be the ina- 
dequacy of the supply, if there were no longer an 
established church to meet the necessities of the 

' * Ecdesiastical Establishments farther considered^ p. 214. 
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oBBe. Ij» 18 obfwIB thfti^ik is tite poBitkm wbidi 
I>r CtiaAners jaudntaiiied f fiiiiiriipcni what gitiimd 
it catLbe>deiriecLJ:aiH Ht a loM to pereeiviik* v>''" 

All our experience -of disseatiBgi^ilMheii tends 
to estBblifih ike position in questioai' "It 'wSt not 
be denied that their places of ^trarsfaip are toa^ 
monly erected — ^not where the spiritual wantf of 
men are the greatest — but where the i^ppetUemii 
demand for religious ministratioBS are ttte Mroi^- 
est. Nor is it possible that the {Nrocedurd idstbuM 
be different; If men out of the pale of an -Mde- 
siastical' establishment have not sudi a desire after 
religious ministrations as makes them willing^ to 
pay for the boon^ the obvious result is that they 
must want it. And—- what is still worse^-^nen' 
who have an appetite for religious miniMMtimis 
*— if they be unable to pay for them — ^must be left 
in the same condition* - .; - 

It has been well observed that, in the Highlands 
of Scotland, where the spirituid wants of the 
people have been unquestionably great s iflj ere, 
in some cases, a district of forty miles ' in i^gth 
was not provided with more than one Christian 
pastor, till the civil government very lately inter- 
posed for some imperfect cure of the eril, — ^very 
little has been done by dissenting churched to pro- 
vide for a more adequate administration of reli- 
gious ordinances. Nor was it possible that^ by them, 
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morecauld^te^donei beoauar a-popiilation, neither 
wealtfaiy TiDOr numerous5--44M}tlir& pev^aMt Btihinly 
scattered over a moiuitaiiHms eounitryM^JUcodld not 
posBibly pay for this impottant advantage. 

If$ it possible for any man to deny* tbat^^iin the 
event ofi our church establishment lidng mri)Vert^ 
ed, p^^eat evil of this nature would accrue ^? lit 
what possible way could chiirches unsupported by 
the state either prevent or remedy such an •e^l ? 
So far as I know, the only thing like an answer 
to this question (not previously adverted to) pro- 
ems upon the supposition that the present sti- 
pend of every minister in the Highlands of Scot* 
land might ^* be set free, and annually applied to 
^^ the purposes of religious instruction indie vo^ 
^* luntary way.''f I must not suppose the mithor 
of this scheme . to mean that ^ the stipend .' is to be 
levied, as now, under the authority of the civil 
government^ and applied to the [mrpose suggest- 
ed. ^ For that measure would involve in it some 
of what he regards as the evils and atrocities of 
an ^tablishment ;>^^it would be an interpositi(Ni 
of the powers of this world in what ccmcerzis the 
spiritual kingdc»n of Christ ; and ev^i '^ compuL 
*^ sortf means might become necessary for the 
accomplishment of the object. Y^^ if I under- 
stand his argument, considered in any other view, 

* Marshairs Letter to Dr Thomson^ p. 131. 
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it amounts to no more than this*— that the present 
stipend of a parish minister would not be expend- 
ed as it now is — ^that, though much of it mi^t 
go into the pockets of those from ^^hom. it comeBi 
*— the government of the country or the landed 
proprietors/' - - ^' as much of it might be at the 
*^ service of those who would maintain the insti* 
^^ tutions of Christ in the district, as at least= to 
*^ leave the inhabitants in no greater want of spi- 
** ritual instruction than they are at present.'^* 
In short, there would, in the first instance, be 
a saving to the public of what is at present ' be- 
stowed on the parish minister. But whether the 
amount of what might be saved would hencefbrth 
be absorbed in the gross expenditure of society 
for its temporal purposes, or would, in part, be 
voluntarily devoted to the maintenance of religious 
ministrations, every man is individually left to 
conjecture, because the author himself could only 
form his own conjecture ; — and I shall according- 
ly leave my reader as freely to consider whether 
it would be safe to abolish ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, in the confidence of the author's conjecture 
being realized. 

But the adversaries of a church establishment 
make an escape from the Highlands of Scotland 

* Marsliall's Letter to Dr Thomson^ pp. 131^ 132. 
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to those extensive regions which are comprehend- 
ed in the United States of America. And, if 
their cause be a bad one, they may have some 
advantage in the argument from thia change of 
ground ; for the United States are a very wide 
field, with which the great body of the public in 
our country are comparatively unacquainted. Re- 
specting the population of the sterile but interest- 
ing mountains of Scotland, every thing is so well 
known that we cannot be deceived. Respecting 
America, on the other hand, much may be mis- 
represented, even . unintentionally, without oiur 
having it in our power to detect the fallacy. Yet 
a little discrimination of circumstances will enable 
us, I hope, to arrive at the truth, so far as it is 
essential to our present purpose. 

In some of the provinces under the government 
of the United States, there was, at one time, a re- 
venue exacted for defraying the expense of religi- 
ous ministrations, under a law which left every 
man to judge what religious sect should have the 
4)enefit of his own contribution. But, this arrange- 
ment having been either altogether or very nearly 
discontinued, we are called to consider — Whether 
America affords, at the present day, an example of 
the ministrations of religion being duly fulfilled^ 
without the benefit of an establishment, — or whe- 
ther it does not, on the contrary, present a case in 
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wbichy from there . being 119 e^taUished .^ui^cby 
there is a mi^i;able lade of rdigious ministratHpB. 

Much has been said on both sidetr^ of ihip ques- 
tion; — andf to any individual who. caimot bring 
forward new facts, nothing moro ae9ma tQ Jbeleft 
than to compare and estimate the evidence. , 

About thirty or forty yean ago, no doubt seenu 
to have been entertained that the miaodstratiivis of 
religion in some of the United States . mere ^ex- 
tremely deficient. It would be difficuU to jmagine 
a more decisive statement of such deficjewy than 
what is given by Dr DtvigAt im his ff. .Irrayels" 
through part of America. 1 

He compares the religious ministrations in Codp 
uecticut with those in the states sauth- of :JNeir 
England. But, as the grounds upon which the 
comparison is instituted may not be very: apparent 
to those who are but imperfectly acquaintfid^ with 
what had been, and at the time wer^ the dis- 
tinguishing circumstances of the differentpxovinces 
or districts in question, I shall content^ myseli^with 
referring to what Dr D wight vouches £w reapeet- 
ing the states south of New Englaqd^/^ \idthoiit 
any consideration of those camparatwe . circum- 
stances, on which he seems more particularly to 
rest his argument 

In the year 1798, there were, according^ to Dr 
Dwight, 430 congregations belonging to the Pres- 
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byteriaii chutfcK^inthe stately south of New Eng- 
land. ^^BUfcj'for thefife ^iiS6 iiohlgtigMbii^^ there 
wer6 oiify St42 mitiidtfeirs j-^^hd, aiS the aUthor far- 
th^r ^iifol«t9r ud' that there werb, at the l^tae time, 
thirtjr-three minisrters hot' settled 6r eih^iojred,' it 
is obvioud that thie Immense nnmbei' of Congrega- 
tions; ^Mth weisft vacant, or riot provided with 
minfsters^^did not remain tmpli^i^d bri account 
of ^n jr *warit ^ clergymen to supply the vacahcies. 
I%©«gh'the thirty-tSiree unsettled niinigtteris could 
not? have stfppli^ one-fourth part of the iraealicies 
iri Question, the fi^ct that anjr iiulnb^ of mmisters 
were, in such circumstances, left unemployed, is 
decisive evidence that there was little if toy de- 
mafid for re3$gioiis ministrations,-^that the unpro- 
vided ttdngregations were either unable or unwil- 
ling tb ^Bif for 'Ihem.^^Upim- the grdund of these 
and othir fatits, as detailed by'Di* Dwight, he ac- 
counted itn6t ittqpnrobable thatMan^ df the people, 
" in the Stated -specified, hdd scarcely heard a ser- 
*'moA^<nrapr^rin tfc^irlivfek.**? • "^ 

Not less ftfflidting to ifee'idtouht^^glVen by 
Meskm M»n»^^iid Smith, in fhdr ^ R^H of a 
" MfSdIortary Tbtit thtddghoiit'that^part of the 
" United Stirtito which^fieSr westaf^the^Alfegany 
" Mountains," so lately as the ye^ 1815.— ^They 
speak of ^^ some Ameiiban fklbilield #ho never 

* Dwight's Travel*, Vol. iv. pp. 397, 398. 
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" saw a Bible^ nor heard of Jesus Christ ;"* — and, 
after a detail of many corresponding circomstanoeS) 
they sum up what they had seen and felt in the 
following terms. — ^* Never will the impression be 
erased from our hearts, that has been made by 
beholding those scenes of wide-spreading deso- 
^ lation. The whole country, from Liake Erie to 
the Gulf of Mexico, is as the valley of the 
shadow of death. Darkness rests upon it. Only 
here and there a few rays of Gospel light pierce 
** through the awful gloom. This vast country 
** contains more than a million of inhabitants. 
" Their number is every year increased^ by a 
" mighty flood of emigration. Soon will they be 
'^ as the sands on the sea shore for multitude. Yet 
'^ there are at present only a little more than one 
hundred Presbyterian or Congregational mini- 
sters in it. Were these ministers equally dis^ 
tributed throughout the country, there would 
be only one to every ten thousand people. But, 
now, there are districts of country, containing 
from twenty to fifty thousand inhabitants, en- 
tirely destitute. And how shall they hear wUh" 
out a preacher ?"* 
Of the same date, we have various statenients,' 
equally melancholy, in ^^ An Account of the Mas- 
^' sachusett's Society for promoting Christian 

• P. 29. t P. 47. 
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" Knowledge." — Let the following quotation serve 
as a specimen. — ^* It may be stated generally, 
*^ that, in the counties of Rockingham and Straf- 
*^ ford, containing (exclusively of Portsmouth and 
^^ Exeter) seventy-six towns, and, according to the 
** census in 1810, eighty-three thousand and forty- 
*^ seven inhabitants, there are forty*five towns, 
which, with their inhabitants, forty thousand 
two hundred and eighty-six souls, are destitute 
^^ of the stated means of gi'ace. Of these forty- 
five towns, some have been destitute ten, some 
twenty, some thirty, some forty years ; and, in 
some, the Gospel ministry has never been stat- 
edly enjoyed. One lamentable consequence is^ 
*^ that in some towns a Christian Church has not 
yet been formed ; and, in some where churches 
exist, the Lord's Supper has not, for ten, twen- 
ty, or thirty years, been once administered. 
'^ Most of these churches are also much reduced in 
*' number ; one from sixty-two members to two fcT- 
^^ males ; several to but one male member ; and, 
*^ in one town, containing one thousand and sixty- 
*^ three souls, the visible church of Christ, after d 
stated ministry of twenty-eight years, has beeii 
many years totaUy extinct."* 
Of a few years' later date (1818) we have at 
Report by the Directors of the American Society 

» P. 49. 
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** for educating pious youths for the Gk>spel mini- 
'* stry." And, if we may judge from vrhat it con- 
tains, the condition of the United States^ in respect 
of Christian ministers and religious ministrations, 
has been gradually becoming more deplorable.— 
A correspondent of the Directors, resident in the 
west, says, in one of his communications, — *' 1 
have too often seen, in other parts of the coun- 
try, professed preachers of the Gospel, who 
** could not teach, and would not learn. Judge, 
then, how I must have felt, in this region, where 
I have seen more than one preacher, who was 
ready to avow that he could not read the JBibleJ** 
— The Directors refer to a calculation that there 
ought to be one educated minister to every thou- 
sand souls, — ^and then proceed to state— HJiat " In 
^^ North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geasfpt^ 
^^ containing, according to the last census, a popib 
'' lationof 1,223,048, there are but about llOxom- 
petent ministers, leaving 1,113,048 destitute of 
proper religious instruction. A respectable 
gentleman," (it is added) *^ who is a nativf otiMn 
^^ of South Carolina, informs us that, in an aaudent 
^' district of the state, embracing an extent of. 000 
** square miles, contiguous to the seaooairttitiMr^ 
^^ is but one place of worship, and that not good ; 
^Vand not one Christian church or minister of any 

» P. 9. 
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8tateteebift, 4k«^ j>i9^^ra'^^d^^ t«at '' iI^SdI^ 
^ kdrJDgi eeiidklisiiMrfs 'se0iii<'' t^ be ^esteUisliedi-^lt 
"^ TklM:^lto luiimh^eii a4icj^^ the 

vIreU q^usdiied mmisters '^2.'TbBb tt^mctnally 
*^ have les£r ihtsm oaa^fourth part ctf tMs^stlpjpLy |r^ 
and, S«i That^the ratio of MEpj^t^s'f^r a long 
time^b^fB fegulaxly aBdM{»jifiy OB^&decliAe»''f 
Any readerivlK)F can^ find leisHre M toasok the 
docum^Bts .of tlie ^ Am^riemi Hotoe Misskmary 
'' Sodety^Nand the ^' Ametkaii TiMt Sodety," 
will fiiid that, le^Hien derail 'to 'tke^iearlS^, die 
condition^ o£: the ^tountiy, ixi irei^det of. r^gious 
miaii8tfati€»i^.reiBattii]€dl eq[uaily'd^^ ' - 

Bi£fci.we aMiKH¥itotd^iipp®»>x>|b^ attd^^mhse^ 
queot Jiudfaeeityr 4h2M( ^thev^^ recently 

great ^lii^eiiiinids'lof Teligio|i)te and^sO 

far asLtiie.testiiiiMMV)?^ to this^e^isUidi tiiXvfiamii 
contradielory of that ta wfakh I havei reftrred, it 
is fai^^that boih their* impMt andth^crtdtbHitf 
be coinpaiBd.aiMl^^8timated(^:^ - w .*::.»n ;r.i^ 

Bi ^roof o£ the ^ r&rivaiB^ V^ouigr atleopAioii ItaS 
been dinKct^l ti^ it >cofi^«^(m*MKi-'li^itii^^ the 
CongregatioBal BdajN^ of Bfil^Ufi^^iiKflMfttei^^ 
London, and the General Asi^inUy o£ the Vte^^ 
byterian Churches in the United States.-^^* White 

• P, 13. t P. 21. 
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^* we would ever cherish" (say the Assembly) 
an humbling sense of our entire imwQrtfainess, 
we are constrained to acknowledge, with devxNit 
gratitude, the rich blessings which the Gteat 
** Head of the Church has generously bestowed 
^* upon our country, in those revivals of rdUigim' 
^^ which have occurred during the last thirty years.' 
^^ These blessed seasons of refreshing from the jjob^ 
^^ sence of the Lord, though not always exempt 
^^ from human infirmity, and from, the wiles of the 
^^ adversary, have signally displayed the power of 
^^ Divine grace, and their results have been most 
glorious. They have proved the effident means 
of widely extending pure religion in our land*** 
The proofs which press upon us that our re^ 
vivals are the glorious displays of the Redeemer's 
power and grace, are irresistible and overpower* 
ing. Surveying moral deserts rendered fruitfol 
as the garden of the Lord, hundreds of flouLriah- 
ing churches planted and nurtured by his in- 
strumentality, an army of devoted pastors and 
missionaries, and tens of thousands of active eaob* 
gaged private Christians, gathered into the ibid 
of Christ in these harvest seasons of mercy, we 
are constrained thankfully to exclaim, in refe- 
" rence to these undeniable effects of Divine influ- 
^* ence, It is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous 
" in our eyes." * 

♦ Marshall's Letter to Dr Thomson^ pp. 152, 163. 
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In examining the import of this statement it is' 
of some importance to keep in mind from whom 
it proceeds, and at whose instance it was obtained*' 

With all due respect to the members of that as-' 
semblyfrom which the statement proceeds, it must 
be remembered, in reference to the bearing of their 
statement on the present question, that they are: 
adversaries of an established church. This fact 
is made evident by another part of the same letter^ 
in whidi they give it as their opinion " that the 
^^ question is settled — ihorofughly. settled^ by the 
*' experience of that country, that the church of 
*' Chirst flourishes more without any connection 
^^ with the state, than it could do if it were made 
" a part of the civil polity." * It must also be 
remembered that the statement in question appears 
to have been sought for and obtained *^ in answer 
■' to a friendly letter of inquiry," proceeding from 
men who concur with their transatlantic brethren 
in opposition to ecclesiastical establishments. And, 
in connection with these circumstances, it is not 
to be forgotten that the correspondence for this 
purpose originated in May 18299 after the mea- 
sures - now in progress against church establish- 
ments had been actively commenced. 

I lay no charge against this body of men ; I ac- 
cuse them of nothing ; I am, on the contrary, wil- 

* Ecclesiastical fistablishments farther considered^ p. 250. 
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ling to believe that they are xeaious and faithful 
towards the Master whotti thejr profeee to serve. 
But they may have be^i influenced by such poea- 
liar circumstances^ in a degree of which they were 
not themselves conscious. And, in weighing* tfaeir 
testimony, I am both entitled and called npcm to 
make allowance for these circumstances. 

Without losing sight, therefore, of such coosi* 
derations, let us now examine the statement of Ae 
American assembly as it is presented to us-— let m 
strictly attend to its import, for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether it contains any thing contnh 
dictory of what I have quoted from other indivi- 
duals and societies, or any distinct assevendioii 
that the evils, of which they complained, had 
ceased to exist. 

Considered in this view, the most important 
part of the statement is*— that the ^^ blessed sesp 
" sons of refreshing^' - - . " have proved the effi- 
^^ cient means of widely extending pure religion in 
** our land ;" and that the assembly survey ^^ moral 
^^ deserts rendered fruitful as the garden of the 
*^ Lord, himdreds of flourishing churches jdaated 
•' and nourished by his instrumentidity* '<— But 
language may be. in one view, very strong, wMe 
it is also very vague in its import and applioatkxn. 
There is nothing in the words before us to forbid 
our supposing that either all or much of the evil> 
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SO lately complained of^ prevails at the present day 
in many of the provinces of the United Statues. 
During the time which has dapsed, since the date 
of Dr Dwight's publication, the country li^is more 
than doubled its inhabitants ;— and that part of 
the population which, thirty or forty years ago, was 
so thinly scattered, as to be unable to pay for re*. 
li^ous ministrations, without the aid of an esta^ 
blishment, may now have become so dense, and 
also so wealthy, as to have it in their power to 
command, at their own expense, a more regular 
administration of ordinances. But it does by no 
means follow that other districts as numerous — 
perhaps the present outskirts of the inhabited coun- 
try-are not now in a condition resembling that 
of the regions visited by Dr Dwight, at the time 
to which he refers ; — and, if such be the fact, all 
that is contained in the statement of the American 
assembly goes for nothing in reference to the argu- 
ment which I, in this case, maintain. My argu- 
ment is that an established church is indispensable 
for an equal administration of religious ordinances 
to the pc^pulation of a whole country, and that its 
necessity becomes more apparent, when the inha. 
bitants of ihe different districts are not equals or 
nearly equal, in respect of the numbers or the 
wealth, which would enable them to pay for the 
maintenance of Christian pastors. To this argu- 
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ment some of the statements which I have quoted 
lend much force ; and the statement of the Ameri- 
can assembly does not, in the least, detract from 
it. The allegations, on their part, that *^ hundreds 
*^ of flourishing churches have been planted- V in 
those districts which were formerly unaUe to 
maintain them — that pure religion has been in 
this way, widely extended, — and that» with refer- 
ence to such districts, ^* moral deserts have been 
** rendered fruitful as the garden of the Liord'^^ 
are all consistent with a very natural, suppoaitiim 
that, over a great part of the inhabited cxiuiitiy, 
— ^more especially in what are now its exteosiTe 
outskirts — ^neither. the numbers nor the wealth of 
the people admit of their having the benefit of re- 
ligious ministrations without the aid of an esta^ 
blished church. 

If the Presbyterian Assembly of America, witk 
the knowledge they must have had of w^hat had 
been written and published among themselvea bjr 
such men as Dr Dwight, Mr Mills and others^aod 
with impressions unfriendly to ecclesiastical esta* 
blishments, — ^had found it in their power to aay 
that the evils, which had been so justly complain* 
ed of, did no longer exist in any considerable part 
of the United States, — ^it seems impossible that 
such a declaration would have been withheld, oi 
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would not have been prominency brought ferward 
in all its accompanying circumstances. 
. But the silence of the American assctehly upon 
this point is not our only ground for concluding 
that there is, even at the present day, much want 
of reli^ous ministrations, over a great part of 
their country. The Edinburgh Christian Instruct 
tar has furnished us with extracts of letters^ oi so 
late a date as 1829 and 1830, from an individual 
resident in America, to whose sound judgment, 
good principles, and favourable opportunities of 
observation, the editor of the Instructor bears a 
strcHig testimony. 

Yet, in entering upon a consideration of this 
letter-writer's evidence, I desire to premise that I 
am far from regarding it as unexceptionable. It 
is liable to very nearly the same objections which 
I have stated against^the opposite testimony given 
by the Greneral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
churches. . It appears to have been asked for and 
obtained by a friend of church establishments, 
from one whom he regarded as friendly to them^ 
and perhaps detained for the purpose of being 
employed in behalf of establishments.— It may 
also be objected that the letter- writer is anony- 
mous ; but the late much respected editor of the 
Christian Instructor gave us his own pledge 
as a substitute for the name of the author,— a sub- 
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stitutjon which few readers will decline to ac- 
cept. 

Let us, therefore, attend to the testimony of the 
letter-writer, under those reservations — but no 
joore — ^wliich the circumstances of the case dic- 
tete. 

" An establishment" (says he) *' ensures to the 
** public some accommodation for Divine worship. 
" Here (Centreville) there being no such security, 
" there is no accommodation. There are here 
" many Episeopaliaus in name, but there is no 
" minister ; and had it not been that a church was 
" erected in the neighbourhood by the English go- 
" vernment, prior to the revolution, there would 
" have been no place of worship at all. A people 
*' 80 unwilling to pay a clergyman, however able 
" they may be to do so, cannot be expected to 
'' come forward with alacrity or good will to 
'' build a church."*— In a subsequent letter (from 
New York) the same writer adds — "1 have known 
" families in the south professing no creed at all 
" —whose children had never been baptized — and 
" who regarded that sacrament as a matter of very 
" secondary moment. But it must be remember- 
" ed that there was no clergyman regularly offi- 
" ciatiiig there — nor is there a town within twenty 
" miles distance at which such a person c 



* Christian Instructor, Vol. i 
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^ found. In lai^ towns the case^ is- d^SBevent i 
^^ but in the country the means of religiaua in- 
" struction are much more limited*"* 

It will be observed that these statements seem 
partly to refer to a district which had been early 
peopled, and in which provision had been made 
for religious ministrations, while 4;he country was 
imder the rule of the British governmGnt,*^a dr^ 
cumstance which only strengthens mt Supposition 
that there may be a similar, if not a greater, want 
of religious ministrations in the districts which 
have been but very lately and very imperfectly 
peopled. 

In concluding what I have thought it necessary 
to say respecting a want of religious ministrations 
in America, I would only farther advert to the 
latest publication in that country (so far as I know) 
which bears immediately on the point in question, 
~" A Series of Letters by Mr Hmothy Flmt, 
^^ President 6f the Seminary of Rapide," published 
so lately as the year 1831^ — Of this book I have 
not been able to obtain a copy ; but no reader, it 
is believed, will doubt the authentioity of the fol- 
lowing quotations from it in the Quarterly He- 
view for October 1832. 

The author refers to the state of religion and 
its ministrations, in the Valley of the Mississippi, 

* ChriBtian Instroctor, Vol. xxix. p. 666. 
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aiid.Qbfbep:ir^itliat, is the4istnct8 of Im ticcaBiaiiid 
residence, *f the peo^ tbistk. in general^ diat itf- 
^^ /mi^KrMi^ upon preaching sttffidentlyieoiiipeDfsdtes 
" the minister/'— "No minister^ {say^ he) •** ofjsatf 
" Protestant denomination, to my knowledge; has 
ever received a sufficient living two ? y»su» in 

suc^ssion." " For two jrearsf? (adds^-lie) 

" I derived not support enou^ £roin; : tbB ^people, 
(though I laboured in aefuon and out <^ Meafcm^ 
to defray the expense of my ferriage over Hie 
"rivers."* 

We have seen that, in those districts of a» eoim- 
try which are poor and thinly inhabited, the people 
may be quite unable^ without the aid of an esta- 
blishment, to obtain the benefit of religions mini- 
strations. But it will be observed that both Mr 
Flint, and the letter-writer in the Christian In- 
structor, refer to an untvUUngneM also to paya 
clergyman. This is the ground upon whieb I set 
out with maintaining that, in the absence of ah 
establishment, the demand for religious instruction 
is not adequate to the want^ of men ;-^and it is 
obvious that, when inability and unwillingness aii» 
combined, the evil must be proportionally aggra* 
vated. 

If we may judge from Mr Flint's acconnt, the 
way in which religion manifests itself, even where 

* Quarterly Review for October 1832, pp. 203^ 204. 
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its ministrations seem to be unot^^dttenifi^fd^^li 
not calculated to increase cw eonfidenee tj^^dj^ 
real value of any *^ revivals*^ vrhicfc-'hatiE^tAken 
place in the districts to which he alludeef.*--*^ Ilieare 
^^ is mjoch appearance and seeming^' (sajrs he)""^ 
freqi;bent meetings, spasms, cries/ fallings, falnt- 
ings,*^-and, what I imagine will be a new aiqilect 
of religious feeling to most of my readers, the 
religious laugh. Nothing is more common at 
these scenes, than to see the more forward people 
indulging in what seemed to me an idiot and 
'^spasmodic laugh, and when I asked what it 
" meant, I was told it was the holy laugh ! Pre^ 
^^ posterous as the term may seem to my readers, 
the phrase, holy Umgh^ is so fiainiliar to liie afi^ 
no longer to excite surprise. But, in these saiiie 
regions, and among these same people, morali^;' 
genuine tenderness of heart, and capacity to be 
^^ guided either by reason, persuasion, or the .uni-^ 
*^ form dictates of the Gospel, was an affecting 
" desideratum."* 

I have no wish to enter, more particularly^ 
into the question about ** revivals*^' • It k quite 
sufficient for my purpose to have produced' (iie 
requisite evidence respecting a lack of religious 
ministrations in America. We have seen that, in 
reference to this point, the Presbyterian Assembly 

* Quarterly Review for October 1832, p. 206. 
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6f thst eoimtrjr'dote not eontradict the evidence 
of sueh men as Dr Pwigbt, tmd Mr Mills^ nor di- 
rectly assert that there has been, in this respect, 
a change of circumstances. On the contrary, we 
have found recent evidence that what Dr Dwight 
and Mr Mills in this respect deplored continues to 
be miserably realized ; — and, in such circum- 
stances, our conclusion must be---that tJie case of 
America (notwithstanding the ** revivals'^ only 
strengthens the evidence, otherwise afforded, that, 
without an established church, there is no security 
for an adequate administration of religious ordi- 
nances. 

To some of my readers, the documents to wfaidi 
I have referred, for establishing this conclusion, 
will not have the advantage of novelty ; for tSfey 
have been previously referred to by others ; and 
some of them have been quoted much more at 
large. But, in a publication intended to emlMraee 
the whole ai^ument respecting ecclesiastical estti- 
blishments, I have felt it indispensable to present 
such a comprehensive, though abbreviated, view 
of the evidence^ respecting the state of religious 
ministrations in America, as might tend to satisfy 
every unprejudiced mind. 

Let us now attend to the utility of ecclesiastical 
establishments considered in another view. 
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Supposing tj^t i«:ha|, gr^^ colMic^^^ff'^ 
churches were to be^so enepyiagod^fii^^c^ppf^^rti^ 
by the population of any countiy, aa to be ;fu^|;e 
sufficient for the admini£itratioD^oi^ oirdinaii^ to 
all the inhabitants»^-*an important questkNQ'^wpu^d 
still remain— -whether the ministrationB of ^ es- 
tablished church, or those of such churcjies^exigt 
in America, and among dissenters of oiir ^iwn 
country, be most likely to jMrove ioatruraental in 
the hand of God for advancing the interests-of true 
reUgion. 

For the solution of this question, it is^ essential 
to keep in mind that the great difference between 
established churches on the one hand, and di^ent** 
ing or voluntary churches on the other, is that the 
clergy of the established church are maintained at 
the public expense, while the clergy of othetr 
churches are suf^rted by the voluntary contri-^ 
butions of those to whom they minister,— that 
the former do not look to their congregations ^£or 
any part of their daily bread, while the latter are 
more or less dependent on the people under their 
spiritual charge for the comforts and even the ne« 
cessaries of life, 

I have no wish to disguise the unquestionable 
fact — that there are evils resulting from both con- 
ditions. But, in the present imperfect state of 
human things, it is essential to distinguish a less 
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from a greata>evil, and to compare the amoiint 
of each with its accompanying and corresponding 
benefits* = 

■ This is a delicate part of the tiusdt which I have 
assigned to myself^ but I will not shrink from it* 
I should be the more sony to shrink from it, be- 
cause, so far as I know, it has not been allowed 
its due weight in the argument. . < 

Without any blazoning pretensions to libendi- 
ty, I desire to admit that the dissenting clergy 
among us are eminently useful. Individu^s ci 
their number have done honour to their profes- 
sion ; and, as a body, they have contributed to 
the public weal. While I am ccmfident that the 
rivdiship produced by an established church has 
the effect of stimulating their exertions^ I have no 
doubt that their exertions have more or less a 
corresponding effect on the clergy of the esta^ 
blishment This has been often admitted. Per- 
haps the admission, as now renewed, may be re- 
ceived with scorn by some of my dissenting bre- 
thren ; but I trust it will not be so generally ; 
for very different is my feeling in ref^ence to the 
advantage derived from them. ; ^ 

Let us, therefore, in the spirit of candour, en- 
deavour to estimate the comparative advantages 
and disadvantages, >which result from the xmni- 
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ster& of religion being either dependent qr dncte^ 
pendente^ those to whom, ihef^mmiat&i^r j )^> / ).■ 

We must not pretend to determine this case 1^ 
any appeal to facts and experience; for such to 
appeal would have any thing ratibier than a Ji^-» 
ing effect ; it would lead to interminable dispute. 
It will be safest to leave all men to form their 
own estimate of what they have observed or ex- 
perienced, without the interposition of any argu- 
ment. > But, In looking forward to what may be 
most for the public good in the time to come, 
there is no reason why we should shut our eyes 
against the natural tendency of each of the two 
rival systems to produce either good or evil. 

The great objection against the ministers of re* 
ligion being made independent of the men for 
whose good they labour, is-~that it may tend to 
make them i$idolent or ind^erent in the discharge 
of their professional duty^-— 'that, because their 
worldly gain does not depend on the way in which 
they perform that duty, or on the'place which they 
hold in the affections of their people, they may be 
more or less regardless of its performance. 

It will be perceived, ^ once, that this objection 
proceedson a supposition that the individuals, to 
whom the objection ipore particularly applies, are 
not duly actuated by those higher motives which 
ought to influence the whole of their labour. But 
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I do noty on this account^ make light of the objec- 
tion; for there have been from: the b^inning, 
and will continue to be, men vrlio» outwardly pro- 
fessing to devote themselves to the service of 
Christ, are most unhappily influenced by worldly 
motives, in much that concerns bis honour and 
mterest in the world : — I only desire that the same 
concession be not withheld on the opposite side of 
the argument. 

Those ministers of religion, who are dependeot 
on the people to whom they minister, for the com- 
forts and even the necessaries of life, are certain- 
ly in no danger of being thereby seduced to indo- 
lence or indifiference in the discharge of their duty. 
But are they not placed in still greater hazard of 
a very different kind — that of being tempted to 
accommodate their religious ministratioiis to the 
withes rather than to the wants of men ? 

I charge no minister of either a dissenting or 
an established Church with any such foul inlfai- 
ty. If dissenting ministers be, in this respect, 
more than others exposed to temptatioD, the great- 
er credit is due to them when they rise superior 
to it. But it is neither the less fair nor the less 
necessary to consider the circumstances in whit h 
some may be seduced, — ^with a view to what may 
be reasonably expected^ under the present impw- 
fect condition of human nature. 
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It wm not be denied that there, ib at (disposition 
i^ the CKUirupt hearts of many.ti) meUrfdj^ ymt^ 
of ^feligiffin, as may encimnige : th^n;* t0 hiipe bkx 
acceptance wit|i God, wlthoiit ]^m0Upchi£:i]^^ 
fieurdurite iniquity. It wtU ' not beadeni^d-itUal; 
such a perverted use may be made c^ the .(ioetmm 
of salvation through Christ Nor iant leas iiaerr 
tain that, from the beginning, there bave^he^ 
some M^illing to make a high professiw c^ religiodblv 
and to conform very scru{ml0U8ly to ita e;pujtfoii^ 
in respect of iHitward worship, without .beiog 
equally disposed to conform to the great law > s£ 
eternal and immutable obligation^^nrefermi^ 
to their ordinary life and conduct, fit is manifest 
that a minister of the Gospel by accommodaliin^ 
his doctrine, ;more or lem^ to sueh fatal ptejjiidices, 
— or even by refraining from a bold an4 xdeeisiiKe 
testimony against them,-<<^«^iHayijg7fl^ifyiiiiai9^vl^ 
ar^,* under bis spiritual charge^. and thereby pro- 
ttiote hi^ worldly mterest, so far a^il is depend^gLt 

The'^feip q^iesiion, thare£cM»,' ia wtoethev;;4die 

haaaird of what I have last represented,* i>in> the 

the ease i^f nmiisters who are dependetUi^ix»n .their 

i^es^ective congvegatk^ns,^ or the oppi38it&^ha^aiid 

of iiMot^hei^ <H* Sndtfierenee, 'on die pas^^iist i^esta^ 

blishiNd cleigy, 'be the evil which: w^'bavemost 

cause to dread ? '^ 

o 
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Admitting, to the utmost extent, tlie personal 
crivnnality of indolence or indifference in mini- 
sterial duty, it will not be pretended that a per- 
version of the doctrine of the Gospel, for the ad- 
vancement of a worldly purpose, is in its nature 
less criminal. I shall not, therefore, take an 
undue advantage in the argument, if I rest it upon 
the single question — which of the two evils is 
likely to he realized, in the degree most injurious 
to the interest of true religion ? 

Supposing some established clergymen to have 
been indolent or indifferent in their ministerial 
functions, and supposing that higher motives 
shall not prompt them to greater exertion, — still 
a regard to their reputation in the world is cal- 
culated to set hounds to the evil. Even a spirit 
of salutary rivalship, with reference to one another, 
if not also with reference to the dissenting clergy 
around them, may be supposed to operate in a 
very considerable degree as a counteracting prin- 
ciple, by stimulating them to the discharge of 
duty. But is there any corresponding check to 
the evil which we have supposed to result from 
more or less pemersioti of the doctrine of the 
Gospel ? If clergymen, who depend for their 
maintenance on the good will of those to whom 
they minister, shall, with a view to their worldly 
interest, accommodate their interpretation of 
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Scripture-doctrine to the wishes and prejudices 
of a corrupt heart, they may not only secure to 
themselves the pecuniary gain which has been 
their primary object, but, in so doing, advance 
their reputation among the people committed to 
their spiritual charge ; — and, in this way every 
worldly motive may combine for tempting them 
to persevere in what leads to the ruin of immortal 
souls. 

If the independent condition of an established 
clergyman tempt him to carelessness or indifferr 
ence in the discharge of his duty, — they to whom 
he ministers must be aware of the evil which re- 
sults to them ; they have, at the same time, a 
remedy in their power, and are likely to resort to 
it ; they can avail themselves of the more faithful 
labour of some dissenting minister. But, if a 
clergyman be, from his dependent condition, 
tempted to gratify the people among whom he 
labours, by accommodating the doctrine, which he 
preaches, to the prejudices of their corrupt hearts, 
— if, from his dependent condition, he be tempted 
to do so with a view to his own worldly interest, 
— ^if, by either perverting or disguising the truth 
as it is in Jesus, he render himself a favourite 
of those to whom he ministers,-^at once accom-i 
plishing his object of pecuniary gain, and esta- 
blishing himjself in the confidence of his people, — r 
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what hope can there be, humaDljr speaking, of a 
people in such circumstances esceping from the 
fatal snare ? 

If any man shall remonstrate, with a feeling of 
indignity, against the supposition that aiiy consi- 
derable number of the minist^!^ of religion,^ — ^whe- 
ther established or dissenting-— can be so much 
under the influence of this world^-r-mjr answer is 
— that I respect the honourable feeling from whUb 
his remonstrance proceeds, but that it is safer to 
make too much, rather than too little, allowance 
for the worldly propensities, and corrupt tendoi* 
des, of human nature. 

It may be said, indeed, that, even under an ec- 
clesiastical establishment, there are many congre- 
gations exposed to such a hazard as I have repre- 
sented, — ^in consequence of ministers of chapels of 
ease being, like dissenting clergymen, dependent 
in a great measure on the people to whom tbey 
minister. But this evil does not arise from any 
imperfection in the principle of an establishment. 
It arises from theprindple not being applied, and 
carried into effect, with reference to an increasing 
population. Chapels of ease are resorted to, only 
when parish churches cannot be obtained ; they 
are resorted to, with a distinct understanding and 
acknowledgment of the disadvantage in question ; 
because that disadvantage is less than the evil of 
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leaving any considerable part of the population 
necessarily shut out from the communion of the 
national church* It is believed that many mini- 
sters of chapels feel and lament the inconvenience 
to which they are subjected^ in the exercise of 
their functions, by this distinguishing circumstance 
in their condition ;— 4ind much is it to be desired 
that an enlightened government may relieve them 
from it, by such an enlargement and extension of 
the provision which is made for religious ministra- 
tions, as may place all the clergy of our established 
churches upon a footing equally independent. 

The argument, therefore, under which it is pro- 
posed to leave religion and its interests in the ex- 
clusive charge of what are now dissenting,— and, 
without an establishment, might still be— volun- 
tary churches, — ^must either stand or fall on its 
own appropriate ground ;---and I do not think it 
necessary to say more for the purpose of proving 
that, in order to the requisite independence in the 
discharge of duty, we must have ministers of re- 
ligion who, in respect of outward condition, are 
themselves independent. 

It has now, I trust, been made sufficiently ma- 
nifest that, after the dispensation of miracles had 
ceased, ecclesiastical establishments were the great 
instrument in the hand of God for a more extea- 
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sive propagation of the Grospel, — that the national 
authorities by which they had been supported, 
were also eminently instrumental towards the ac- 
complishment of that reformation, under which 
Protestant churches have been since maintained, 
— that neither dissenting churches, nor those 
which have voluntarily presented themselves in 
the absence of an establishment, have given evi- 
dence of their adequacy to afford such a supply of 
religious ministrations as is proportioned to the 
wants of mea, — that, if the ministers of religion 
be not made independent of those to whom they 
minister, their condition is unfavourable to an 
honest and faithful discharge of their duty, — and 
that, in these circumstances, the utility of eccle- 
siastical establishments cannot, with reason, be 
called in question. 

But there is a peculiar department of their uti- 
lity to which I have not hitherto referred, and 
which it may be necessary to distinguish in this 
argument. 

The blessed efficacy of religious ministrations 
to promote religion in the heart and life calls us 
to regard them as essential not only to our future 
and everlasting well-being, but also to our temporal 
and worldly interest, — and particularly t(» the in- 
terests of civil society. Our future and everlast- 
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ing welfare being their primary object, and un- 
speakably the most important, my preceding ar- 
gument has been conducted with a paramount 
view to this object. But, if it be equally certain 
that religious ministrations have a real tendency 
to prcHnote our worldly interest, more especially 
as members of society, — if they have a tendency 
to sanctify and strengthen the bonds of civil so- 
ciety,— -and if, upon the grounds which we have 
examined, it appear, at the same time, that an 
established church is essential to our enjoying the 
full benefit of such ministrations, it would be un- 
pardonable to omit this consideration in estimat- 
ing the utility of ecclesiastical establishments. 

One author, indeed, has endeavoured to preclude 
us, by a very bold assertion, from making any re- 
ference to this part of the case. " The ministry 
of the Grospel " (says he) " was not instituted with 
any view to civil utility ; it is a means of a*purely 
spiritual character, having reference to qbjects 
" as vastly transcending in importance, every thing 
" with which the speculations of politicians are 
conversant, as eternity is longer than time* It 
has one simple end, to which as a means it is 
perfectly and exclusively adapted ; that end is 
** the salvation of the soul." * 

Is it possible either that the author had forgot- 

* Conder on Protestant Nonconformity, p. 590. 
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ten the express declaration of the ApcMStle Paul 
that '^ godliness is profitable unto all things, har- 
^^ ing the promise of the Ufe that now i^y and of 
^^ that which is to come,"* or thai he could mean 
to deny that ** the ministry of the Gospel was in- 
'* stitnted" for promoting that godliness wfaidi in 
its turn, realizes to us *^ the promise of the life 
" that now is ?" I should be sorry to load my argu- 
ment with a reference to that variety nf passn^ 
in the New as well as the Old Testament, in trtiiA 
the promise of worldly blessings is annexed to te* 
ligion in the heart and life. But the declaratlM 
of Paul, to which I have referred, is immediatrijr 
followed up and enforced by him in a \ray calett* 
lated to have the effect, if anything can, of render- 
ing our impression of it indelible. ^* This" (addi 
he) — what I have now said about godliness aild 
its promise — " is a faithful saying, and worthy of 
** all acceptation." 

In what possible way can it be maintained, con- 
sistently with a declaration so solemnly enforced, 
that the ministry of the Gk)spel was not instituted 
" with any view to civil utility V Though we 
cannot, for an instant, suppose that the author 
meant to deny that " the ministry of the Gospel 
" was instituted" for promoting godliness,- — ^it seems 
equally unaccountable that, admitting this import- 

* 1. Tim. Ch. iv. V. 8. 
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ant truths be should deny the conclusion which 
we derive from it. If a Grospel-ministfy promote 
godliness, and godliness promote our interest in 
" the life that now is"-i-does a Gospel-ministry 
not promote that interest ? The Apostle's declara- 
tion does not even leave us to contemplate our 
prosperity in " the life that now is," merely as one 
of the effects of godliness, and consequently of 
that Gospel-ministry by which godliness is pro- 
moted,-^his words amount to a declaration that 
such has been the purpose and design ofMeaven* 
He represents the Divine Being as making a joro- 
mise to godliness — a promise of the blessing in 
question to men who maintain godliness ; and 
surely it will not be pretended that what God has 
promised it has not been his purpose and design 
to fulfil, in the very way and by the very means 
which correspond to the tenor of the promise ; nor 
can we doubt of its having been his purpose that 
men should take encouragement from his promise 
- — from hiis promise even of a worldly blessing-^^ 
to maintain that godliness, and that respect for re^ 
ligious ministrations as the means of promoting it^ 
on which the fulfilment of the promise depends. 
As certainly as the interests of civil society con- 
stitute a part of what concerns us in " the life that 
" now is," We must hold it to be the purpose of God 
that a regard to these interests should operate — 
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not indeed as our primary and paramount motive 
— ^but not the less truly as a secondary motive to 
whatever can promote the cause of godliness, — 
consequently to thie maintenance of religious mini- 
strations as essential to godliness, and to the maiAi- 
tenance of ecclesiastical establishments, so far » as 
they are essential to the support of religious mini- 
strations. 

Now, we have already seen that an established 
church is of high importance for an adequate sup- 
port of those ministrations, by which the cause of 
godliness or true religion is most effectually main- 
tained ; — and how, then, shall we question their 
utility for promoting the interest of civil scx^iety ? 
Has religion no tendency to make us good and 
useful members of society ? Its salutary influence 
in this department will scarcely be denied ; it i& so 
obvious as of itself to account abundantly for civil 
governments having, from the beginning, inter, 
posed in behalf of religion. Religious principle is, 
at once, the cheapest and the most effectual instru- 
ment that can be employed for accomplishing the 
ends and purposes of government. It goes far to 
restrain men from the commission of those crimes, 
for which the magistrate must otherwise visit the 
defaulter with punishment. By its influence in 
reforming the corrupt heart, " out of which are 
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" the issues of life," this purpose is more efifectually 
served than it can ever be by human laws. The 
laws of men take cognizance only of the outward 
conduct, and only of those parts of the conduct in 
respect of which crime may be ascertained by 
evidence. But religion, by its dominion over the 
heart, strikes at the root of the evil, and, by means 
of the controlling power of conscience, prevents 
the commission of many crimes, to which no hu- 
man laws could ever reach. — Besides, punishment 
is almost the only sanction by which human laws 
are enforced ; but, when religion would deter us 
from what is criminal, and engage us to what is 
praiseworthy, in our capacity as members of so- 
ciety, it does not resort to threatening alone, — ^it 
also holds out to us a great reward ; it imparts to 
us a promise (as we have already seen) both of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come. 

It is impossible that enlightened governments 
can be insensible of the aid which, in these views, 
they derive from ecclesiastical establishments, so 
far as such establishments tend to promote true 
religion. But an established church goes farther, 
— it tends to consecrate the state itself, and the 
rulers of the state. When men In authority 
are united to those over whom they rule, by a 
profession of the same faith, and by the same ex- 
ercises of religious worship, it has a tendency to 
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unite their hearts in one bond of mutual confidence 
and mutual love. Even the most exalted of those, 
who are invested with authority, learn to regard 
the meanest of their subjects as their brethren in 
Christ, and their equals in the sight of God ; and, 
to the great body of the people over whom they 
rule, the most satisfying pledge is afforded for 
their ruling in the fear of the Lord. 

By means of a church establishment, the state 
discharges, at the same time, the duty of a parent 
to those over whom it pretidee. It dutifully and 
kindly offers to all, and more particularly to the 
young, that wholesome instruction of which indi- 
vidual parents may be, in some cases, neglectful. 
Without extorting or demanding the consent of 
any, it courteously presents to the consideration 
of all, those important truths, on the application 
of which to their own hearts both their present 
atid their future well-being depend ;— *and men are 
thereby taught to look to their rulers with filial 
reverence— ^o give them obedience not so much 
^' for wrath as for conscience sake." 

Is it too much to say that, in this way, a people 
or nation may approve itself in the sight of Hea- 
ven? The Divine Being was pleased, from the 
beginning, to reward or punish men, not as indi- 
viduals only, but also in their public or national 
ca))acity ; and it is vain to argue (however confi- 
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dently it may be asserted) that this is not the way 
of God under the Christian dispensation. Is 
there not^ at this hour^ a people or nation-*-that 
people whom the Lord^ at one time, chose for 
his own — suff(«ring, in their public and national 
capacity, what was denounced as the punishment 
of unexampled national iniquity ? I s it not made 
manifest, by their being still preserved and known 
as a separate people, that it is, strictly speaking, 
a national punishment to which they are subject- 
ed? Do we not also know, upon the authority of 
the Scriptures of truth, that, as a people and na* 
tion, they will yet be restored to the favour of 
Heaven, and be again honoured of God as a na^ 
tion^ in a degree proportioned to the penitence, as 
well as the faith and love and zeal for his honour, 
with which they will turn from their sins unto 
him ? 

In the present imperfect state we can little af* 
ford to relinquish or lose the advantage of any 
motive which can draw us more near to God. In 
the hearts of men who love their country, grati*- 
tude to the Divine Being for national blessings is 
not without this effect. In the weekly service of 
the sanctuary, we render our thanksgiving to him 
for such blessings, and also implore their continu- 
ance. So far as our hes^ts are thereby drawn 
out more effectually towards God, our patriotic 
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regards contribute to nourish and stren^hen our 
religious principle ; — and, so far as an established 
church serves to unite the hearts of a people with 
those of their rulers, in that bond of love and 
confidence which their common faith so naturally 
tends to consecrate, — ^it has more or less the effect 
of entailing on their country the continued bles- 
sing of Heaven. 

Let me not however be misunderstood, in con- 
cluding this part of the argument. — I have never 
maintained, and am now as far as ever from main- 
taining, that an advancement of the interests of 
civil society is the great and primary purpose of 
the ministry of the Grospel. The Gospel addresses 
itself to every man individually, for the salvation 
of his own immortal soul ; and there is no lan- 
guage too strong for representing the transcen- 
dent importance of this object, compared to any 
temporal and worldly advantage. I have there- 
fore considered, previously and more at large, the 
importance of a church-establishment for the se- 
parate advantage — ^for the spiritual and everlast- 
ing welfare — of all and every individual to whom 
its ministrations are addressed. This is the an- 
chor, and stronghold of my argument for the uti^ 
Uty of such establishments. 1 trust that, in this 
view, their utility has been made manifest. But 
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I trust, at the same time, that their tendency to 
promote the worldly interests of men as members 
of civil society, and in their corporate or national 
capacity, may be regarded as a salutary and bles- 
sed accommodation to the worldly circumstances 
in which we are placed. — ^And I cannot allow my- 
self to doubt that, to every unprejudiced mind, 
the whole argument for their utility will come 
home with more effect in connection with the pre- 
vious argument, from which it has appeared that 
such establishments are authorized by the revealed 
counsel and will of God. 
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SECTION II. 

ON THE OBJECTIONS WHICH HAVE BEEN URGED AGAINST 
THE UTILITY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLiISHMBNTS. 

OuB argument for the utility of ecclesiastical 
establishments has been so conducted as to meet, 
in the various steps of its progress, a Variety of 
intermediate objections. But the reader will not 
be surprised to find that^ in this department, there 
are still some objections which, if well founded, 
would more or less stand in the way of our gene- 
ral conclusion. 

Some of the objections to which I replied, as 
applicable to the Divine authority for such esta- 
blishments, had been so generally urged, and were 
at the same time so specious in their aspect, as to 
call for both a strict and deliberate investigation. 
Those to which i am now about to refer will not 
be found to have, in all respects, the same claim 
to attention ; but, as they have been recently 
urged with sufficient confidence, and may have 
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made an impressioii on some minds, I shall advert 
to them in what seems to be their natural order. 

I. It has been maintained that the ministers of 
religion under our churcih establishments are not 
qualified for their functions in respect of education. 
Perhaps this objection would not have beeii 
very generally anticipated ; but the language in 
which it has been lately urged is at leiast suffi- 
ciently explicit. " Many of the clergy of the es- 
tablishments" (says a recent author) "receive 
no theological education at all that deserves thd 
" name," — and, again, " Not a few of their minis- 
ters" — (the ministers of establishments) " are 
little acquainted with the Scriptures, and, even 
when meaning to be very evangelical, often ert 

through sheer ignorance," " Many trades- 

'* men and labourers are better educated iii the 
" Scriptures, arid better acquainted with their con- 
« tents."* 

Such assertions as these might have beeh oViei> 
looked, if they had not proceefded from One ^hb 
seems to be upheld-^— perhaps iiot withdut tea^oni 
— ^s the ablest and most aceotnplished of those 
who have lately presented themselves to public 
notice in Scotland, as adversaries of an ecclesiasti- 

* Comparison of Established and Dissenting Churches^ pp. 

34 and 185. 
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cal establishment. — For this author's partiality, 
indeed, to the education of his own church it is 
but fair to make much allowance,— even when he 
ventures to tell us that ^^ the most complete system 
^^ of ministerial education, perhaps in Burope, is 
^^ that of the United Associate church in Scot- 
" land."* But when the education of the clergy 
of establishments is attacked in such unmeasured 
terms, by one, who appears, himself, to have re- 
ceived a fair education, silence would be criminal. 

The author, indeed, does not trace the alleged 
evil to any thing inherent in the principles of an 
establishment ; but he must, at least, be under- 
stood as imputing it to a gross imperfection in the 
ecclesiastical laws by which establishments are go- 
verned. 

Now, so far as concerns the Church of ^England, 
which seems to be, at least indirectly, included in 
the attack, I can speak but imperfectly, and shall 
limit myself to what I know. I incidentally know 
that, in the University of Oxford (and I presume 
in that of Cambridge also) theological education is 
not confined to those who are intended for the 
church ; a competent knowledge of the doctrine 
and the evidences of the Christian faith is indis- 
pensable to all who apply for academical degrees ; 
— and much is it to be regretted that the laity of 

* Comparison of Established and Dissenting Churches, p. 183. 
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Scotland in the higher ranks of society have not 
the same advantage. It is a high distinction of a 
well-educated Englishman that nobody can sup- 
pose him ignorant of the great principles of reli- 
gion ; and, in such circumstances, it is not very 
natural to suppose that the education of the clergy 
of England is not duly provided for. But I will 
not allow myself to speak of what can be so much 
better explained by others. It is against the 
clergy of Scotland that the charge of theological 
ignorance, arising from a want of the requisite 
education has been more directly laid ; and, 
though I am not fond of the language of flat con- 
tradiction, I am proud to say, from personal 
knowledge^ that never was charge more unfound- 
ed. There is no other liberal profession, for which 
an education is demanded — so comprehensive and 
laborious in its progress — ^requiring, in conse- 
quence, such a length of time for its accomplish- 
ment, — and ultimately bearing so exclusively on its 
peculiar and professional object, — as that which the 
Church of Scotland not only demands by the letter 
of its law, but in its practice rigidly exacts, from all 
candidates for the holy ' ministry. It is not till 
after a course of study in one of our universities, 
for at least three but more commonly four years, 
devoted to the general and varied objects of lite- 
rature and science, that any youth can be enrolled 
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as a student of Divinitj. His theological stadies 
are then continued for four years^ dtiring thi«e of 
which his constant attendance is required on the 
prelections of one or more professors of the theo- 
logical faculty, — or, if the time of his /i^§^tf/br at- 
tendance be shortened, the whole period of his 
study is proportionally lengthened ; — and from 
time to time, during his theological course, he is 
called to give evidence of his proficiency, by being 
subjected to public examinations, and is also re- 
quired to write appropriate discourses on such 
subjects as are prescribed to him. 

These are facts of which the author in question 
could scarcely be supposed altogether ignorant. 
Yet, in the face, of them, he proceeds to say — 
" Great numbers of the ministers of the Scotch 
*^ Establishment do not receive the education <tf 
*' elergjnmen at all, but the education of mere 
^^ schoolmasters. Their primary object, while 
prosecuting their studies, is, not to become ac- 
quainted with theology, but to become qualified 
^^ for the situation of preceptor in some gentle- 
" man's family."* 

It is quite true that many of the young men, 
who are educated for the Church of Scotland, be- 
come the teachers of others, as tutors or precep- 

* Comparison of Established and Dissenting Churches, 
Note B. p. 326. 
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tors in families^ before they be ordained to the 
cure of souls. But the more common opinion has 
been that this is an important advantage to them. 
While they have had the pore vious. benefit of such 
a& education as that to which I have referred, 
their labour in the education of others has the ef- 
fect of rendering much of what they had themf- 
selves acquired, more effectual for all its salutary 
purpose. Can it be doubted that, by their labour 
in teaching others, they gain a more secure and 
effectual possession of what they had previously 
learnt ? Or can it be doubted that the classical 
lit^atuxe aod human science^, with which they bej- 
come, in this way, more perfectly acquainted, have 
the effect of qualifying them, in many respects, 
for a continued and more perfect cultivatioan of 
that theological lore which may adorn their pro- 
fessional character ? Some clergymen have deeply 
lamented that they had not enjoyed this advaur 
tage ; and I trust that, among those who have 
possessed it, there are none who will think themr 
selves degraded by theiir condition and fiUjUctiQUS 
in early life being compared to those of a schoQlr 
master. 

II. After an objection to the education of estar 
blished clergy, we may naturally consider an ob- 
jection to the doctrine which they preach. 
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We are told that ^^ an evangelical clergyman, 
" in the proper meaning of the word, is a clergy- 
man, who not only believes the Gospel, but who 
brings habitually and prominently into notice 
the doctrines which distinguish it as a revela- 
tion from Heaven, from all other systems,'' and 
that " hardly any thing can be more exceedingly 
pernicious than for the public teachers of reli- 
gion to conceal these doctrines, or refuse to them 
'^ the most prominent place in their ministrations," 
— that " it is insidiously to betray the cause which 
it is their office to promote, and forfeit every 
title to public or private confidence," — ^yet that 
we must wilfully shut our eyes against the clear- 
est evidence, or see that church establishments 
" have everywhere a tendency to call forth such 
" teachers."* 

In the general statement, thus presented, of 
what does or does not become a minister of Christ 
I cordially acquiesce. But I certainly object to 
the words, in which the conduct so justly con- 
demned is imputed to any " tendency" of a church 
establishment. I am far from admitting such a 
charge against any Protestant establishment with 
which I am more or less acquainted ; but I shall 
probably give a more satisfying answer by con- 

* Comparison of Established and Dissenting Churches, 
pp. 169, 170, 171. 
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fining it to the case which I best know — the ec- 
clesiastical establishment to which I belong. 

If any minister of our national church do not 
conscientiously and unequivocally adhere to the 
doctrine which is contained in our standards, as 
the genuine and unadulterated doctrine of the 
Grospel, he is bound, both as a servant of Christy 
and as an honest man, to resign his ministerial 
charge. Or, if any minister, adhering to our 
standards, do not, in his public discourses, present 
what is truly evangelical — or, in other words, 
what is peculiar to the doctrine of the Gospel — 
in that prevailing and paramount view, to which 
it is entitled, as the only way of salvation to guilty 
and sinful creatures, — that man is unfaithful to 
the master whom he professes to serve, and un- 
faithful also to those to whom he ministers. But 
how does this admission — No, I will not call it 
admission^ for it is not what I admit or concede, 
but what I maintain — How does Xin^ position aid 
the argument of our opponents against church es- 
tablishments ? What evidence have they brought 
forward to show that establishments have the al- 
leged " tendency to call forth such teachers ?" So 
far as a church establishment makes the clergy 
outM'ardly independent, it should, on the contrary, 
tend to make them faithful in the discharge of 
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their duty, by raising them supe^or to every 
worldly motive by which they might be tempted 
to accommodate their instructions to the prejudices 
of men. If ther^ he a particle of truth or bonesty 
within them, they n^ay certainly b^ e:scpacted to 
prove faithful, — even in circumstances by which 
the fidelity of others might he severely tried. I 
knqw of no evidence, on the qpposite side, hut ad 
assertion, sometimes equivocally made^-v-sonietimea 
9iore directly haz^rded-rrtbat there actually are 
many unevangelical teachers ammg the clergy of I 

our church establishments, and particularly among 
those of the Church of Scotland. 

Now, in objecting to such a charge ag^nst the 
clergy of Scotland in particular, it must not be 
supposed that I mean to make myself answerable 
for the doctrine of all the individuals who appesur 
in the pulpits of our establishment* There weire 
spme false and unfaithful teachers in the Church 
of Christ from the beginning ; in every period of 
the Church, there have been such teachers ; and 
dissenting churches have had their own s][iare of 
them. 

What I maintain is — that the crime of either 
contradicting, — or culpably neglecting^ by leaving 
out of prominent view — the peculiar doctrines of 
the Gospel, is not imputable to any such number 
of the established clergy of ScoUand, as to give 
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Iitest ground for supposing that ecclesias- 
Etblishmeuts have a tendency to discourage 
ieal ministrations. This proposition is 
tst that I am called to maintain in the pre- 
'ument ; and no man has a right to deny 
'ut shewing ground for his denial. I am 
.'il to prove what ought to be presumed 
lie absence of proof to the contrary, 
iuust not even be understood as making 
i<jii — for it would be an admission which 
i\] itnowledge does not warrant — that 
■iable number of my professional bre- 
;ible to the charge in question. On 
'■ my observation, during what has 
tlicr a long life, entitles me to say 
uirse of the last forty years, there 
lual approximation, on the part of 
liat are called the two sides of our 
(tser resemblance of one another 
teatores of their public teaching ; 
ot be foi^tten that any opposite 
Il SQfjnw to be borne by oiir dis- 
- i^ofm to 9 case respecting which 
aVtilt I piwt he eomparatively 
tlrijh not about a want of 

:fa^| \ta <^ our nation- 

i^^M 'A degree of 
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ed to the degree in which there has ceased to be 
cause for it* 

Reference has been made to the epistles of the 
New Testament as a contrast to the mode of 
preaching which has been pronounced unevange- 
lical ; and highly blameable^ indeed, must be the 
public instructions which do not essentially cor- 
respond to that invaluable standard. Ti presents 
to us such a combination of doctrinal and practi- 
cal instruction as cannot be too much admired and 
imitated. But it is not, on that account, to be 
forgotten that much of what the epistles contain 
is adapted to the peculiar circumstances of those 
to whom they were immediately addressed. If 
there be, in some of them, a preponderating mea- 
sure of doctrinal statement, it is not to be forgot- 
ten that this was peculiarly necessary — obviously 
indispensable— at a time when the religion of 
Christ was new to the world, — ^^vhen its great 
principles were to be, for the first time, satisfac- 
torily expounded to many, — and expounded in 
books which were to be a standard of faith to all 
future generations. It does not follow that mini- 
sterial instructions may not now be, in some mea- 
sure, accommodated to circumstances so very dif- 
ferent as those in which we are placed. Far less 
can that variety of topics which are introduced in 
the same epistle, — ^for the obvious purpose of teach- 

4 
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ing, at once, much that was new, or in a great 
measure unknown to the persons addressed, — ^be 
a reason why a minister of Christ may not now 
limit himself, in a single discourse, either to the 
exposition of one particular doctrine, accompanied 
with a view of its practical bearing, or to an il- 
lustration of one particular duty, accompanied 
with an enforcement of it by the great motives of 
the Gospel. I refer more particularly to this 
point, because, whatever may be the case now, the 
time is not long past, when, by some men, no ser- 
mon or discourse was reckoned duly evangelical, 
which did not contain an abbreviated view of the 
whole doctrine of the New Testament, — a standard 
for ministrations which may have been very con- 
venient to the preacher, since all his sermons must 
have been, in respect of their substance, very 
nearly the same. 

One question, however, remains ; and it seems 
an important one. Our opponents in this argu- 
ment may be fairly expected to say what security 
is to be given to the Christian world against er- 
roneous or unevangelical teaching, in the event of 
ecclesiastical establishments being abolished. That 
solemn and written adherence to the doctrine con* 
tained in its standards, which an established 
Church requires, has in a great measure, it is be- 
lieved, the desired effect. What, then, is propos- 
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ed for affording additional and more perfect secu- 
rity ? So far from pointing out any way in which 
this end is to be acconpUshed, the author to whom 
we have ad verted^ as complaining of unevaagelical 
doctiine> has distinctly exfHressed an opinirni wbieh, 
if admitted and acted upon, would effectually su- 
persede all the security, which the Christian world 
has hitherto ei\joyed, for what is evangelical in 
either the faith or the ministrations of their spi- 
ritual instructors. ** To declare an assent" (says 
he) ^^ to a system of doctrines is never understood, 
in the ordinary meaning of wMds, to im^y a 
betief of' every particular tenets whidbi the sys- 
tem contains ;" it is only *' an assent to its 

^ spirit and leading principles."* fhh remark is 
made, and the opinion expressed, with a direct 
reference to that subscription of creeds or confes- 
sions, on which we, at present, depend for the 
evangelical doctrine of Christian ministers ; and 
it faanot be difficult to perceive that, if the author's 
opinion be= aclqiowledged and recognised, such 
subscriptions are good for nobbing. If it is to be 
understood, for the time to come, that a man, with 
a view to his ordination as a minister of Chtist, 
may hcmestly declare, under his haiid-writitig, bis 
assent and adherence to a particular creed or con- 

* Comparison of Established and Dissenting Churches^ 
p. 241. 
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fession, while, in his oWn mind, he disbelieves 
and rejects any one doctrine or tenet, whidi is un>- 
questionably and unequirocally ctmtained in it,— ^ 
what security can we have for his belief in others 
— « ven in the most important articles of our Christ- 
ian faith ? If he may honestly append his sub- 
scription to the whole, while he denies one of the 
articles, shall we blame him and pronounce him 
dishonest for doing so, because he happens to deny 
two or it may be more ? Or, if he is himself to be 
the judge (as he must be) of the comparative i^^ 
portance of the doctrines or tenets which he deniefit, 
what security can we hAve against his regarding^ 
as trivial and unimportant, what others would 
account essential to the cmly true way of salva-i< 
tion ? It would tend more to the advancement of 
truth and honesty in the worlds that creeds and 
confessions should be at once and etitir^y abolish^ 
ed, than that they should be maintained under 
such an explanation of thdr meaning as that to 
which our attention has now been directed. Butj 
so long as we have the advantage of a declared 
adherence to them in a way which is felt to be 
binding on the consciences of men, I cannot make 
light of the pledge which they afford, for the 
evangelical character of the doctrine which is 
preached in the pulpits of our established church. 
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III. It was naturally to be expected that the 
objections, which we have considered, against the 
education and doctrine of the established clergy, 
would be followed up by a complaint of their being 
deficient in professional diligence. But to this 
part of the case I have already had occasion to ad- 
vert. If the clergy of an established Church be, 
more than others, wanting in diligence^ it can re- 
sult only from their being outwardly independent 
of the people to whom they minister. Our atten- 
tion was therefore called to this point, when illus- 
trating the direct advantage which a Church-esta- 
blishment derives from the independence of its 
clergy. It was then, I trust, made evident that 
any tendency, which the independence of the clergy 
may have to encourage indolence in the discharge 
of their duty, is far more than counterbalanced by 
irremediable evils to be apprehended from an op- 
posite or dependent condition ; — and it cannot be 
necessary to repeat what has been so recently stat- 
ed. — It will not be supposed, on the one hand, 
that I am so foolish as to maintain that there niay 
not be individuals of any established church charge- 
able with a very culpable want of diligence ; — 
nor could the reader on the other hand, derive 
any satisfaction from a more particular examina- 
tion of charges so generally laid as not to admit 
of being either proved or refuted. 

But I have no wish, for that reason, to conceal 
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the argument of our opponents upon this point. 
In reference to the condition of a clergyman of 
the establishment in Great Britain and Ireland, it 
is said that " all the labour which the law can 
" oblige him to perform may be accomplished in 
" an hour or two each week, by any man who can 

read English ; " and that " unless we are 

prepared to believe that clerical ordination, the 
mere opus operatum entirely alters the nature 
of man, and renders him a being of a different 
" species from the rest of his brethren, we may be 
" assured that an established clergyman will not, 
" generally speaking, go far beyond what the law 
" can enforce." * — If the principle or ground of 
argument here laid down were once admitted, we 
should be equally bound to infer from " the nature 
" of maUy' that so far as dissenting ministers are 
diligent in the discharge of their duty, it is only 
because they feel themselves dependent on the 
people to whom they minister. But I am far from 
imputing to them anything so base as what would 
be involved in this conclusion. Respecting th^ 
charge so broadly and indefinitely laid against the 
established clergy, the only qualified judges are 
that part of the public who submit to, and desire 
to profit by, the ministrations of a national or esta- 

* Comparison of Established and Dissenting Churches^ 
pp. 152, 3. 
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blished church ; — and to their award I most wil- 
lingly leave the question at issue. 

With still more confidence sh^ I decline mak- 
ing any reply to some more extraordinary and un- 
expected charges* 

We are directed to look to '* those Insensate 
^* Bettys who are now appearing in the pulpits of 
^ the establishments ; " * we are told that an es- 
tablished clergy^ ^* as a body, are capable of almost 
" any thing ;" f and we are gravely informed that, 
in the opinion of the uTiter, " the press makes 
" fewer infidels than the pulpit'' :|: 

If I could, from the beginning, have condescend- 
ed to anything so mean as an endeavour to accom- 
plish my object by retorting abuse, this exemplifi- 
cation of it would certainly have deterred me £rom 
80 vain an attempt. 

Those objections against the utility of church 
establishments, to which I have replied, are sJl 

that, in my apprehension, call for an answer ;^ 

and it is not without some confidence in the answer 
which has been given that I now approach the 
conclusion of the whole argument. 

* Comparison of Established and Dissenting Churches, 
p. 33. 

t Idem, p. 117* t Idem, p. 118. 
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SUMMARY ANJU CONCLUSIOX OF THE WHOLE ARGUMENT. 

I HAVE presented the different parts of the ar- 
gument in that order, which I hoped would be 
most conducive to a just understanding and esti- 
mate of the whole. But our views of the case 
have proved so very miscellaneous, that some re- 
flection, on the part of the reader, may be neces- 
sary, in order to his perceiving the combined force, 
with which they direct us to the same conclusion ; 
and, for this reason, it may be useful that we now 
take a brief retrospect of what has been advanced. 

My. great object has been to vindicate that con- 
nection between church and state which is essen- 
tial, to an ecclesiastical establishment,— that inter- 
position of civil power in what outwardly con- 
cerns the church, which contributes to its outward 
support and maintenance. 

Now, in a case which so nearly concerns tlie 

service and honour of God, and the everlasting 

well-being of men, it was natural to look for some 

indications of the purpose and design of Heaven ; 

and we have accordingly found such manifestly- 

Q 
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tions of the Divine counsel and will upon this sub- 
ject, as it seems impossible to contemplate in all 
their connection and bearing, without admitting 
that ecclesiastical establishments have the sanction 
of Divine authority. 

Keeping duly in mind that all the ways of God 
are consistent, we have looked back to the earliest 
dispensation of Divine grace-^to the condition of 
the visible church und^r the patriarchal dispensa- 
tion, — ^in the hopie of tracing, even at that period, 
some of the first elements of an eScdesiasiical esta- J 

blishment ;-^ttd, conisidering how brief are the 
notices which the Scriptures afford of what passed 
at that early age, we have certainly fbund more 
than could well have bieen anticipated. We hilve 
seeii thiat, in the pelnson of onie individual (Mel- 
chisedek) the office of priest of the Most High 
God was combined with that of a king oir an eairthly 
jH)fentate,^ — a dtrong presumptibn (to say thie Ibast) 
that the power with which he was invested^ lis a 
king, would not fail to be exercised, as it should 
Wome necessary, for the accbttiplishment of the 
objects of his priesthood. — ^We have also seen that, 
eVen at the same e^ly ^nbd, tenths or tithes of 
men's increase or acquisitions were, in some cases, 
consecrated to the service of th6 Divine Being,— 
and, in one case, were certainljr paid to that priest 
of the Most High Qod, whose priestly office We are 

6 
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directed to regard as a type of the priesthood of 
Christ. 

An examination of the Mosaic economy had 
enabled us to ascertain that its provisions were 
strictly conformable in their import to what h^d 
been more or less recognised under the patriarchftl 
dispensation. As a contrast to the earlier icase^ 
the enactments of the Mosaic law, and the history 
of the Israelitish nation are exti^melv minute. 
But, while they supply all that was wanting in 
our information, respecting the counsel and iHU 
of God, under the patriarchal system, they do not, 
in a single point, contravene the information and 
evidence which it had afforded Us. We find that 
the authority of kings and other potentates was 
exercised in all its vigour for the support of th^ 
visible church of God, and exercised in ^ way 
which entitles us to regard their conduct as an »- 
ample to others. The payment of tithea^ a]30» to 
the ministers of religion was unequivocal]^ r&- 
quired,-^not for their occaaibnal ieicScotnmodatiaa 
merely, but for their regular and icontiniied sup- 
port. 

We have found, after stKct ^samihatioUy that 
what was thus sanctioned, under the patriarchltl 
and Mosaic dispensations, was hot abrogated by 
Christ. The prophecios in the Old Testament, 
concerning the Messiah and his church upon earth. 
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had didtinctly intimated that, after au iueffectual 
opposition to the establishment of his spiritual 
kingdom, the potentates of this world should be 
brought to serve and honour him, to present to 
him gifts, and fall down before him, and that kings 
in particular should become the nursing fathers of 
the Christian church. These prophecies were, in 
their due time, fulfilled ; and the Christian world 
were encouraged to regard their fulfilment as a 
pledge of the continued aid and support of earthly 
rulers in all that outwardly concerns the interests 
of Christ's spiritual kingdom. The new Testa- 
ment directs us to regard kings and other rulers 
as still deriving their authority from Grod, — ^their 
power as an ^^ ordinance of Grod," and themselves 
as " ministers of God to us for good." We are, 
accordingly, directed to pray for such rulers, in 
order to our being enabled, through them, to '4ead 
a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and 
honesty,"— evidently by means of their aid to- 
wards upholding those ministrations which are 
conducive to the advancement of ** godliness and 
** honesty." And we have clearly seen that, with- 
out the aid of the state or the civil government 
for enforcing some of the laws of God, the condi- 
tion of civil society might soon wear an aspect 
which would bring into question even our Christ- 
ian name;— -we have seen that; without that aid 
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of the civil magistrate, which the opponents of 
church establishments disclaim., we could have no 
security against such a gross profanation of the 
Sabbath as it is too painful to anticipate. 

It has, notwithstanding, been alleged that there 
are strong reasons against supposing it possible 
that ecclesiastical establishments have the sanction 
and approbation of Grod. 

It has been asked in what way, consistently 
with such a supposition, we are to account for the 
fact — that there was no ecclesiastical establish- 
ment for 300 years after Christ's ascension to 
Heaven. Our answer has been that there were 
no kings or other rulers, who had at that time 
embraced the Christian faith ; — and though, by 
the power of Divine grace they might have been 
earlier induced to receive and obey the Gospel, 
we have found cause to regard it as having been 
eminently conducive to the permanent establish- 
ment of the faith of Christ, that Grod was pleased, 
in the first instance, to present a striking ex- 
ample of the vanity of all that man could do in 
opposition to it, by allowing the powers of the 
world, for no short period, to combine for its over^ 
throw. 

In these circumstances, we have seen it equally 
vain to object that there is no precept of the New 
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Testament! under which ecclesiastical establish- 
ments are expressly required or enjoined. It is 
plain that, for the space of 300 years^ such a pre- 
cept could not have been obeyed by the Christian 
world ; and it seems perfectly consistent with the 
ways of Grod that, in such a case, the men of other 
generations should be left to ascertain his counsel 
and will by such investigation as we have actual* 
ly employed for that purpose. 

It has been strongly objected that Christ him- 
self declared that his *^ kingdom is not (^ this 
" world." But we have seen, from the circum- 
stances in which this declaration was made, that 
its immediate purpose was nothing more than a 
disavowal by Christ of all pretensions to such tem- 
poral authority, as could absolve the Jews from 
their obligation of allegiance to Caesar as their 
earthly sovereign. It is not, indeed, the less tru^ 
that the kingdom of Christ is exclusively spiritual, 
and that it is also independent. But it does by no 
means follow, either that its interests cannot be 
affected by things which are temporal and Worldly \ 
or that it may not derive advantage from the in- 
terposition of an earthly governmi^nt for the regu- 
Jation of such worldly things as concern it. 

It has been said that the civil government of a 
country is not competent to define and settle the 
religious creed which ought to be preferred mid 
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sanctioned. But It U altogether ^ mistake to sup^ 
pose tliat the riilers of my state are called po de- 
vise a sddeme pif either doctrine or worship ; thejr 
are only called to judge betw^iii compejti])g claims; 
-r^ep)], witixQUt their enterij;ig into any technical 
£acusisions5 their own obse;:vatipn and experiepce, 
together with the means which they have of as- 
eertai|nng to what religious class the great body 
of the community are most inclined^ ^r^ quite suf- 
ficient for enabUng them to fqrm a right and sa- 
tisfactory judgQiept. It is true that^ as fallible 
men, they are liable to err ; but, were this to be 
sustained as aji objection, ij; would operate eqT;Lally 
against all the trusj; that is reppsed in the i^ini- 
isters of religion, who, ip coipmpn with others, are 
certainly fallible. 

Supposing the religion of a government to |)e 
materially different from that of the majority of 
its subjects, it b^ts been asked whether the creed 
of i;he gpyeriiiQent pr that of the people ought to 
be established. But, in whatever way such a 
43ingular case be deternijned, it cannot affect other 
and ordinary cases, ov any cajse in which we are 
practically interested. 

It has been said tha};, if it be the duty of Pro- 
.testant goveriupaents to establish Protestantism, it 
must also be the duty of Popish, Mahometan, or 
Pagan governments to establish the faith and 
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worship which they respectively profess and ac- 
knowledge. But, if Popish, or Mahometan, or 
Pagan governments are to be disapproved by us 
for establishing what they both profess, and be- 
lieve to be true, the only groimd of our disappro- 
bation must be that we know it to be fdUe ; and^ 
surely, this cannot be a reason why we should dis- 
approve another government for establishing what 
we know to be true. 

Above all, it has been contended that no parti- 
cular scheme or system of religion ought to be 
supported at the public expense. 

Now, in answer to this objection, we have seen 
that tithes in particular cannot be reasonably com- 
plained of as a burden to any man, — and that 
what is farther exacted for the support of the 
church, from the proprietors of lands and houses, 
is either a burden to which they have voluntarily 
subjected themselves, or one to which they have 
been subjected by those from whom alone they 
have derived their property. 

But, however smaU be the burden to which Dis- 
senters in particular can be otherwise liable for 
maintaining ecclesiastical establishments, it is said 
that the exaction of any thing from them, for such 
a purpose, is antiscriptural, unjust, and a violation 
of the rights of conscience. . 

On the contrary, we have seen that the Scrip- 
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tures do not in any way decide the question,-— - 
that the exaction complained of is no more unjust 
than many other exactions which, for the public 
good, every government must, of necessity, enforce, 
against men who have no individual interest in 
the purpose to be served by them, — and that an 
enlightened conscience cannot upbraid any man 
for submitting to such an exaction, when he con- 
siders that the Apostle Paul cheerfully submitted 
to pay taxes, which he knew were to be partly 
applied for maintaining the established supersti- 
tions of the Roman empire. 

After disposing of such objections against our 
regarding ecclesiastical establishments as sanction- 
ed by Divine authority, we have considered the 
expediency and utility of such establishments. 

We have seen that, under the Emperor Con- 
stantine and his immediate successors, the interr 
position of civil power, in aid of the church, was 
of much importance towards the propagation of the 
Gospel, — and that, though the protection of the 
state may have been so abused and perverted^ dur- 
ing the dark ages, as to combine with other causes 
in producing much evil, the countenance and aid of 
civil governments were also eminently instrumen- 
tal, at the era of the Reformation, for the re-esta- 
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Mishm^it of pure and undefiled religion in maay 
of tb^ countrtes of Europe. 

We have seen that, in a widely extended com- 
nmnity, ait established chun^ k esswtiai fbr com- 
municating the benefit of religious miniatiaiMwe 
to the whole body nf the people^ in any thing like 
an equal d^ree> or in the degree whidb iSiiodikah 
pensable to their spiritual interest^— -wid thBp*- the 
outward indep^ndehce, wliidi the ministefig of re- 
ligion derive from an estaUii^unent, iS'i^n^^Yp 
to an independent discharge of dilty^-^^fCQnBeqnept? 
I7 conducive to our secuisty tihat 'the idactcinfi 
which they preach will not be accommodated to 
the wiske9 instead of the wanit pf mepw 

We have also seen that the support which fui 
ecclesiastical estaUishment affouds to 4lle nliili* 
strations ci religion is eminently conducice to fhe 
well-being of civil society, — ^that such an estaldish- 
ment even t^ids to consecrate the stater — ib^ 
when the rulers of a state, an4 the peofie ave|r 
whom they rule, profess the si^me faith and engage 
in the same exercises of religibus worship, it tends 
to unite thdr hearts in one baud of lioly and bgo^^ 
therly affection. 

On the other hand, we have fimnd that the dh 
jectkms urged against the utility of ecdesiastical 
establishments will not beiir examisatiGfn.-: — The 
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diarge against the clergy of the Scottish establish- 
ment, in particular, as unqualified for their func- 
tioiUs in respect of education, has been pioved un- 
just in such a degree as leads to a very opposite 
conclusion. In reference to the doctrine also, 
which is preached in the pulpits of an established 
church, we have seen that the subscription, which 
is required, of its standards affords the best securi- 
ty that the nati;^e of the case admits ; — and <liough, 
iii every estaUished church, afid at evejpy period, 
there may have been false teachers, it is not less 
true that dissentiiig churches have had their own 
share of them.— ^Even a deficiency in professional 
diligence, as imputed to the ministers of an esta- 
blished church,— Jiowever mudi to be lamented 
wherever it exists— we have seen td be an evil 
which must be considered In a comparative view. 
So far as it results from any thing in the natut:^ 
<^ an establishment, it must be a consequence of 
the clergy being independent of the peoj^ to 
whom they minister ;— and, considejriiig the great- 
er evils which, for the reasons I have Assigned, 
inay be tdo natui'ally apjprehended front an oJ>^- 
site and dependent tondition of the clergy,— *tfee 
utmost amount of unfavoui^ble cOncliision, at 
which we c^n arrive, is that there is no per^tion 
in humaki things, — ^that there is some imperfection 
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even in the principle and tendency of ecclesiastical 
establishments, and that our decision in their &- 
vour must, in consequence, depend upon a just e^ 
timate of their preponderating and indispeMoble 
advantages. 



The reader can scarcely fail to perceive that the 
preceding argument, of which I have thus traced 
an outline, presents, in support of ecclesiastical 
establishments, such an accumukUion of evidence, 
as we should look for in vain in reference to most 
other cases about which men have been divided in 
opinion. In some departments of the argument, 
even separately considered, the evidence appears 
to me to be decisive of the question at issue ; and 
in what way, or upon what grounds, the combin- 
ed force of the whole con be fairly resisted, I am 
altogether at a loss to discover. 

I have felt indeed that it was not enough to state 
the evidence, however decisive in itself, without 
adverting to some publications on the opposite 
side,-^because it seemed to me that their authors 
had made the most of a bad cause, and that some 
minds might be thereby deceived. I have there- 
fore endeavoured fairly to meet their argument ; 
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and, for ensuring myself against any hazard of 
misrepresenting it, I have referred to their own 
words, both more frequently and more largely, 
than to some of my readers may seem to have been 
necessary. 

Perhaps I have, notwithstanding, left out of 
view some of their facts or their reasoning, which 
to themselves appear important ; but, of all these, 
their cause has, in consequence, the full advantage, 
so far as I am concerned. 

It is, indeed, no more than fair to state that I 
am far from pretending to have read all that has 
been very recently published, in opposition to ec- 
clesiastical establishments. I have met the argu- 
ment nearly if not altogether as it stood a few 
months ago, when I began to write ; — and I have 
some ground to believe that there has not, from 
that time, been a very material change of its as- 
pect. 

I am at the same time aware that, even since 
some of these sheets were in the press, there have 
been publications, proceeding from respectable in- 
dividuals, in support of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, which my other engagements have hither-^ 
to put it out of my power to peruse. But, sup* 
posing that there may be some coincidence in our 
respective arguments, that coincidence cannot be 
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such 08 to supers^e |h<> jUnpcivtaiRs <yf this case 
hnving been stated by ea^ of us ib.hk own way. 
I therefore cfmmit whal I iUiYO'^ivvttteh to the 
puhH^^ eye, in the hope that it ma^^o goo|^^;.aiid 
with an assurance that it is intended for good. 



THE END, 
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even in the principle and tendency of ecclesiastical 
establishments^ and that our decision in their hi- 
your must, in consequence, depend upon a just es- 
timate of their preponderating and indispensable 
advantages. 



The reader can scarcely fail to perceive that the 
preceding argument, of which I have thus traced 
an outline, presents, in support of ecclesiastical 
establishments, such an accumulation of evidence, 
as we should look for in vain in reference to most 
other cases about which men have been divided in 
opinion. In some departments of the argument, 
even separately considered, the evidence appears 
to me to be decisive of the question at issue ; and 
in what way, or upon what grounds, the combin- 
ed force of the whole can be fairly resisted, I am 
altogether at a loss to discover. 

I have felt indeed that it was not enough to state 
the evidence, however decisive in itself, without 
adverting to some publications on the opposite 
side,— because it seemed to me that their authors 
had made the most of a bad cause, and that some 
minds might be thereby deceived. I have there- 
fore endeavoured fairly to meet their argument ; 
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and^ for ensuring myself against any hazard of 
misrepresenting it, I have referred to their own 
words, both more frequently and more largely, 
than to some of my readers may seem to have been 
necessary. 

Perhaps I have, notwithstanding, left out of 
view some of their facts or their reasoning, which 
to themselves appear important ; but, of all these, 
their cause has, in consequence, the full advantage, 
so far as I am concerned. 

It is, indeed, no more than fair to state that I 
am far from pretending to have read all that has 
been very recently published, in opposition to ec- 
clesiastical establishments. I have met the argu- 
ment nearly if not altogether as it stood a few 
months ago, when I began to write ; — and I have 
some ground to believe that there has not, from 
that time, been a very material change of its as- 
pect. 

I am at the same time aware that, even since 
some of these sheets were in the press, there have 
been publications, proceeding from respectable in- 
dividuals, in support of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, which my other engagements have hither*** 
to put it out of my power to peruse. But, sup. 
posing that there may be some coincidence in our 
respective arguments, that coincidence cannot be 
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